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land Canal are covered by the Chickamin Glacier and its tributaries. When they 
melt, perhaps in hundreds or thousands of years, they may expose vast treasures in 
gold, silver, base metals, even the newly coveted uranium ores. Or, conceivably, 
a climatic change may cause the glaciers to grow larger rather than disappear. 
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EDITORIAL 
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W HY DO SO MANY people who come to Alaska stay for only a few 
months or a few years, then return to the States? Why, particularly, 
do the long-time residents who eventually “make their stake” go “Outside” 
to live and spend it — that is, all except Alaska’s only millionaire, 82-year-old 
“Cap” Austin E. Lathrop? . 

Many of those who leave say that it is because of the lack of some of the 
“advantages” of the big cities, such as theaters, museums, beach resorts, 
swimming pools, television, long automobile drives, and social contacts 
with friends and relatives they had left. Some who have children say that 
they leave because of the immoral atmosphere of some of the big cities — 
the prominent “red-light districts,” the abundance of liquor stores, cocktail 
bars and night clubs, and other evidences of rough frontier communities 
where men outnumber women. 

DROBABLY the most forceful factor determining the short stays of most 
of the shifting white population is the seasonal nature of nearly all the 
industries. There just is not enough employment for all who might other- 
wise remain, although it is also a fact that yearly many thousands with 
good steady jobs or good businesses “pull up stakes” and “go below.” 

Another factor, very important to those who do not have stable jobs or 
professions, is the higher cost of living in Alaska. The charge for most 
necessities is fifteen to fifty per cent higher in Alaska than in the States. 

Then there is the weather. Though summers are beautiful — and they are 
either mild or really warm according to the part of Alaska where one 
happens to be — the winters vary from the chill rainy days of Southeastern 
Alaska to the 60-below-zero frigidity of the Arctic. Added to this one must 
contend with the shorter, darker days that the dreary winter months bring 
to the Far North. 

QN THE other hand, Alaska’s few seasonal industries pay well. There is 
often the opportunity to “make a stake” and get out. And there is the 
lure of gold and adventure. 

Those who stay longest are the few who have come to Alaska to make a 
fortune and just won’t give up till they have it, or who love the wilderness 
and the always-present opportunities for outdoor activities such as fishing, 
hunting, hiking and camping in primeval settings of great grandeur. 

There are others who have lived in Alaska long enough so that they 
“just can’t stand” the hustle and bustle of civilization — the speed and un- 
bridled competition of the “Outside” and its lack of “elbow room.” 

COR the person who loves the outdoors, Alaska is a paradise. Here he can 
enjoy nature in the raw, have huge mountains, rivers, glaciers, lakes and 
tundraland for everyday “pals.” There is never enough time for the real 
outdoorsman to do all the things he would like to do and visit all the wil- 
derness places that beckon. The winters are passed with sociable, kindly 
companions and winter’s disadvantages are forgotten with the coming of 
spring and, as Robert Service says — 

The summer — no sweeter was ever; 

The sunshiny woods all athrill; 

The grayling aleap in the river, 

The bighorn asleep on the hill. 

The strong life that never knows harness; 

The wilds where the caribou call; 

The freshness, the freedom, the farness — 

O God! how I’m stuck on it all. 


Salmon in the Trap 

By Donald H. Bates Jr, 





The extreme resistance of trap frame and wire makes for slow towing to the fishing site. Strong headwinds sometimes 
halt progress or even drive the trap backward. The photo above shows a tender leaving Nakat Bay with a finished top 


No fish of commercial value besides 
salmon is taken in a trap, but imma- 
ture salmon are sometimes caught. 
Easy to dip out of the spiller, they 
make tasty dinners for the watchmen. 



I T WAS a particularly dark, dismal, 
rainy night in August when John 
Johnson and I were abandoned with 
great dispatch on the Nakat Packing 
Company’s floating salmon trap off 
Kanagunut Island in Southeastern 
Alaska. 

Abandoned is scarcely the word, at 
that, for with us came the thousand 
and one items necessary to sustain 
the lives of two persons for one month 
in a style to which we had to become 
accustomed. The interior of the ten- 
by-twelve-foot trap shack was piled 
high with mattresses, blankets, per- 
sonal gear and numerous boxes of 
various sizes, making an almost im- 
passable barrier. 

Some time later, with weakening 
flashlights, we found among the debris 
a Coleman gasoline lantern which I 
tried to light, following the detailed 
directions to the letter. And when I 
had burned up the only mantle, ren- 


dering the precious lantern useless, 
we were forced to give up unpacking 
and sleep until daylight whether we 
liked it or not. 

Thus passed the first night on 
Kanagunut. 

Life on a floating trap has been 
described as the nearest thing to being 
shipwrecked. Picture, if you can, a 
houseboat anchored just beyond the 
breakers of an ocean beach, far from 
any frequented habitation, and you 
have some conception of a floating 
trap. Traps are built to take the terrific 
pounding of waves to which they are 
often subjected. The network of logs 
has been heavily lashed, and the 
spruce logs themselves carefully se- 
lected and placed in position by highly 
capable and experienced men. 

But strong as a trap’s construction 
may be, a good southeast storm could 
snap the logs like so much kindling. 
The waves pound high on the elevated 
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trap shack, tearing off the porch, lift- 
ing up floor planks and threatening to 
wash the entire shack away, as many 
gray-haired trap watchmen will testify. 

The floating salmon trap, peculiar 
now to Southeastern Alaska, is truly 
an example of man’s ingenuity and 
adaptability to difficult fishing con- 
ditions. Traps are allowed by law at 
certain sites along the shoreline of 
mainlands and islands, never less than 
one mile apart, but relatively few 
sites are satisfactorily productive. 

Runs of salmon, bent on entering 
their native streams to spawn, mi- 
grate along the shore and encounter 
an underwater fence called a lead. 
One end of the lead is securely at- 
tached to a large rock on shore and 
the other extends to the trap, the 
sturdy supporting cable of the lead 
serving incidentally as an additional 
trap anchor. The lead cable and wire 
are floated and held in position by 
means of split logs, similar to cord- 
wood, placed every six feet, the cable 
being stapled to these “bolts.” Sus- 
pended from the cable is the lead 
wire, deepening to forty-eight feet at 
the trap end. 

This lead wire, especially con- 
structed for traps, resembles the well- 
known chicken wire, with heavier 
gauges and varying sizes used at dif- 
ferent positions and depths according 
to the strains expected from currents, 
storms and debris. 

The unsuspecting salmon, seeing the 
lead as a barrier, follows it away 
from shore and eventually enters a 
semi-enclosed area of the trap called a 
jigger. The jigger is a walled enclo- 
sure forty-eight feet deep, made of 
light wire suspended from the frame 
logs of the trap, the walls connected 
to the bottom by a wire floor to pre- 
vent the fish from escaping beneath 
the trap. The jigger wings direct the 
fish farther into the trap, and the poor 
fish now enters the heart area, which 
is nearly identical to the jigger. 

THE heart, however, has two aprons 
* or movable wall sections, which 
must always be lowered on Saturday 
night to permit the fish to escape dur- 
ing the week-end closed period. Other- 
wise the fish pass from the heart 
section to a smaller enclosure called 
the pot, entered through a tapering 
tunnel. Flanking the pot on either 
side at the front of the trap are the 
two spillers, the final enclosures, each 
thirty feet square and ten to twenty 
feet deep. The tunnel from pot to 
spiller is even more restricted, and the 
salmon eventually finds itself as hope- 
lessly confused as you may be by this 
explanation. 

It is now a simple matter, theoret- 
ically, to close the spiller tunnels and 
lift the spiller webbing each day to 
brail the trap into a waiting tender. 



The Hidden Inlet cannery, in its extremely picturesque setting, is a most pleas- 
ant place to work. Grounds and buildings are neat, food and housing excellent. 


To appreciate the difficulties in out- 
fitting one of these traps, you really 
must work on the wire gang. Each 
trap watchman, before enjoying his 
extended vacation on the trap itself, 
must help prepare his company’s traps 
for the immediate season, a hard job. 

At the end of the previous year’s 
fishing the trap wire has been cut 
loose from the frame and allowed to 
sink, as the wire is good for only 
one season. Therefore, year after year 
the new wire is assembled and hung 
on the traps — an operation carried on 
with amazing efficiency. Every move, 
every line, every knot and staple has 
been carefully planned in advance 
and tested over years of experience, 
so a rigid work schedule can be main- 
tained. 

A month of preparatory work on 


trap wire is required at the Hidden 
Inlet cannery, where the monotonous 
tasks of making up the proper wire 
for each trap are carried on in the 
largest warehouse. But life itself at 
Hidden Inlet is as nearly ideal as 
one could imagine in such a wilder- 
ness. Hidden Inlet, known as South- 
eastern Alaska’s most picturesque 
cannery, is an outstanding example 
of orderliness, planning and harmony. 
The grounds and buildings are neatly 
maintained, and excellent food and 
housing for all employees make 
Hidden Inlet a most pleasant place 
to work. All employees are flown 
from Ketchikan, a forty-five-minute 
hop over some of the most magnificent 
terrain I have ever seen. 

For the trap hanging itself we were 
moved to Nakat Bay for equally 


So well is it organized and supervised that even with a few newcomers on the 
job the hanging of traps goes like clockwork. The trap shown below is “hung” 
and ready to be towed off the beach as soon as the tide is high enough to float it. 



May, 1950 
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As lonely as trap life may sound, we seemed to have had few dull moments. We 
sport-fished for cohos with light tackle and used a set line to catch huge halibut. 


placed under the corners to hold the 
entire frame off the mud upon which 
it would otherwise rest at low tide. 
Basketed rocks, to hold down the wire, 
are placed along the trap frame with- 
in easy reach for the morning’s work, 
and the giant rolls of prepared wire 
netting from the cannery are dumped 
into the water beside the trap at 
convenient positions for handling the 
next day. 

As the tide ebbs the following morn- 
ing we begin the race with the water 
in order to hang a trap completely 
during the five or six hours the tide 
is out. 

It is now that organization, effi- 
ciency and experience really count, 
as only the minimum of time is al- 
lowed for this type of pre-season work. 

To describe the operation of hang- 
ing wire would be futile. Although 
extremely simple in principle, the 
minute details require years of ex- 
perience for thorough understanding. 
Only a man who can seem to be in 
ten places at once, like Foreman 
Johnny Severens, could coordinate 
and oversee such exacting procedures. 
The large rolls of wire are pulled in 
and unwound under the logs, posi- 
tioned, then lifted up onto the logs 
themselves and stapled to form the 
trap walls. The bottom or “floor” 
layers must be joined with hog rings, 
the tunnels and other appendages in 
serted, the rock weights tied in agd 
finally the entire wire mesh stopped 
up as high as possible on the frame 
to prevent its dragging when towed 
in shallow water. Later, at the trap 
site, this wire is released and allowed 
to fall into place. 

About twenty men are required 
to complete one trap in five hours, if 
the work progresses smoothly. And 
it does go smoothly. Even with some 
newcomers like myself on the job there 
were few if any real delays, so well 


Salmon often jumped in the spiller, the final enclosure of the trap, but it 
took considerable patience to catch the humpie below at the height of its leap. 


Each trap has a shore camp which 
is stocked for three days. The photo 
above shows the Kanagunut camp. 

monotonous but more difficult work. 
We lived on a house-scow called a 
wanigan, fourteen of us in this float- 
ing palace which boasted a shower 
only on rainy days. Nearly every day 
was rainy. Never have I seen such 
a continuous and heavy downpour as 
that which plagued us for a month at 


Nakat Bay! My clothes never had a 
chance to dry. No foul-weather gear 
could keep out all that water. Even 
the roof leaked, and it seemed as 
though there weren’t enough tin cans 
to go around. By morning my shoes 
would be holding their share of water. 

But the days passed quickly. We 
worked long hours, and there seemed 
to be little time to think of or do 
anything else. The tender Barron F. 
and the scow Ben B. were standing 
by at Nakat Bay to help with the 
traps. They supplied us with wire and 
provisions and did most of the heavy 
towing. 

The trap frames were “positioned” 
on the beach by John ’ Carlson, a 
veteran of more than twenty years 
in trap construction. His frames are 
famous in Southeastern Alaska for 
their sturdiness and reliability. 

The trap frame is pushed onto the 
beach during the evening high tide and 
secured to the bunk scow. Bolts are 
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John Johnson, above, senior watchman 
on Kanagunut, knew from experience 
the vital importance of thoroughness. 

were the various operations organized 
and supervised. 

After completion of all beach work 
at Nakat Bay, the leads are hung and 
attached to the traps in deep water. 
The tender takes a strain on a large 
scow behind which the lead cable is 
payed out. In an almost continuous 
assembly line on board the lead scow 
the lead "fence” is sewed to the cable 
and the six-foot log bolts stapled at 
regular intervals to float the wire and 
cable. A few rocks are attached to 
hold the lead down in a vertical posi- 
tion. It’s almost as simple as that. In 
four to six hours a trap lead is finished, 
and the trap is ready to be towed to 
the fishing site. 

With the termination of work at 
Nakat Bay, two watchmen were as- 
signed to each trap. The change came 
as a welcome relief. Now we were 
to be on our own, in a place even 
more remote from civilization. 

I was assigned to the trap jutting 
out from Kanagunut Island, not far 
from Dixon Entrance. Because a few 
islands to the north and west afford 
protection from winds, Kanagunut is 
dubbed the “old man’s home.” But 

I 

One end of the lead is secured to a 
rock on shore, the other to the trap. 
Cable and wire are floated by split 
logs stapled at six-foot intervals. 


Southeast storms can make a jumping-jack of the Kanagunut trap, but that season 
they left us alone. The trap is shown above on an ordinary calm, foggy day. 


the trap was exposed to the southeast, 
and it was apparent that Kanagunut 
could become a jumping-jack at any 
moment. 

Each trap is provided with a solidly- 
built skiff for emergency and routine 
trips to the shore. The Kanagunut lead 
stretched eighteen hundred feet to 
shore, the maximum length allowed 
by law and a long row in any weather. 
Our skiff was well-used the first week 
to carry supplies and material for an 
emergency shore camp. To reach the 
camp we would row along the lead 
and pull into one of the many coves 
which indent the shoreline of Kanag- 
unut Island. 

We found the camp in a sad state, 
undermined from the previous winter’s 
storms and rotting from exposure. But 
a little shoring, sweeping and repair- 
ing soon took care of that and the camp 
began to look like a second home. 
Only the flooring and shiplap sides of 
the tent frame are left the year around. 
Each season the company supplies the 
tent, springs, stove and other equip- 
ment with which the trap watchmen 
are to repair and assemble the shore 
camp. As a precaution the camp is 
stocked with a three-day supply of 
food and plenty of kindling, for there’s 
neither room in the skiff nor time to 
think of such things when it becomes 
necessary to retreat to the shore camp. 

Back on the trap, our floating estab- 
lishment soon became as livable as a 
shack could be. Groceries piled high 
on the shelves, a fire in the stove and 
bunks neatly made. Our “kitchen” was 
replete with every item a cook could 


ask for. All we needed was a chef. As 
for groceries, there were no less than 
a hundred separate items, besides fresh 
fruit, bread and meat which were re- 
newed on the tender’s visits. We had 
everything from two boxes of tooth- 
picks to a pound of baking soda. 
Considering my cooking the baking 
soda was apropos, though a good stom- 
ach pump might have been a better 

Every night just at dark, or some un- 
godly hour thereafter, a tender pulled 
alongside and blew its shrill whistle. 
Time for the nightly brailing ritual. 
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After a month of preparatory work on trap wire at Hidden Inlet the Barron F 

S shows“in " t° USe SC ° W ’ t0 Nakat Ba ^ for the^ap han^ing^The'tow 

line shows in the photo above as the tender chugs down peaceful Pearse Canal. 


precaution. But we managed to survive. 

It has been only in recent years that 
two watchmen are assigned to each 
trap. The mere presence of the watch- 
men is their main duty, with routine 
tasks requiring comparatively little 
time and effort. Poachers are a constant 
source of worry to trap owners, and 
the watchmen are primarily guardians 
against would-be pirates. 

One hears hair-raising stories about 
trap pirates, whose operations consist 
of pulling up to the trap during the 
night and brailing the fish. They are 
said to handle the watchmen by bribes 
or threats of bullets, perhaps leaving 
them bound and gagged in the trap 
shacks if they don’t handle easily. It’s 
all hearsay with me, however, because 
we put in a pirateless season. 

We cleared the trap daily of the 
kelp and debris which entangle the 
wire and reduce fishing effectiveness. 
There were wire and gear to check 


constantly to keep the trap always 
shipshape. John was particularly thor- 
ough with everything he did. He left 
nothing to chance. He spliced lines 
when the less cautious would have 
trusted a knot. He moved the skiff 
frequently to the most protected cor- 
ner of the trap as wind and tide 
shifted. From long experience John 
knew the value of the skiff and the 
potential destructiveness of waves, as 
well as the importance of preparedness. 
His thoroughness paid off time and 
again. 

The only real work connected with 
trap watching is in the brailing. Every 
night just at dark, or some ungodly 
hour thereafter, a tender would pull 
alongside and blow its piercing whistle 
as a signal to start the mad scramble 
called brailing. This operation usually 
requires less than an hour but entails 
considerable work in comparison to 
other trap duties. More than twenty 


of the rugged Southeastern Alaska coast. Only when 
7 der into clearings like the beach itself does one glimpse any of the 
merous animals concealed in the forest and undergrowth of tropic-like density. 


lines are handled in raising the spiller 
and preparing it for the tender. It 
was days before I knew what to do 
with each line and when to do it, but 
the general rule seemed to be that if 
the line is tied, release it; if the line 
is untied, pull on it. That simple for- 
mula seldom failed and I was able to 
perform the nightly ritual of brailing 
while still three-quarters asleep. 

The brailing apron, a rectangular 
piece of weighted webbing, is dropped 
from the tender’s boom and pulled by 
the watchman under the fish in the 
spiller. Hoisting of the apron with the 
boom now causes the wiggling salmon 
to pour onto the tender’s deck. About 
five hundred fish are scooped up with 
each pass of the apron. Mail, food and 
water are passed to the watchmen, 
and the tender casts off for the next 
trap. Once again the sea and stars are 
our only companions — we are alone. 

As lonely as trap life may sound, 
we seemed to have few dull moments. 
We were constantly on the lookout 
for hair-seals, which made frequent 
and successful raids on our trapped 
fish. My .22 rifle was of little use 
against those elusive targets. We saw 
fifty seals during the summer, out of 
which I hit two and recovered one. 
Not a very good record, to say the least' 

CEALS have a habit of entering the 
J trap at night, taking one large nip 
from each of several salmon, then 
leaving as they came, all in one breath. 
A number of salmon may be left 
stunned and dying within a few min- 
utes. Thus the hair-seal, cute and 
lovable as it may seem, has always 
been an enemy to the salmon and the 
fishermen. 

I was told that seals were attracted 
to music so I experimented one day 
with a rifle in one hand and my flute 
in the other. The one seal in sight at 
the time, upon hearing my rendition 
of “Home Sweet Home,” sank from 
sight with as pained an expression as 
a seal can register, and it was four 
days before we saw another. John 
suggested I try playing the instrument 
under water — way under. 

Sport fishing with light tackle in 
the fish trap is a never-failing source 
of excitement. The cohos would strike 
at just about any lure that was dragged 
inside the trap. The heart area was 
ample room in which to play a salmon, 
although I did lose plenty of gear 
around the wire and cable. The cohos 
would put up a great battle. One 
jumped clear out of the trap. 

Fishing deep would yield a vari- 
ety of small bottom fish which, 
starved by days in the trap, would 
bite even a bare hook. Only a few 
scrap fish find their way into a float- 
ing trap, however. The traps are 
anchored in deep water so that the 
bottom fish pass underneath as a rule. 
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A trap frame is beached on the evening 
high tide and hung next morning when 
the tide is out. Twenty men can hang 
a trap in five hours if all goes well. 

There was not a single fish of com- 
mercial value, other than the salmon, 
caught in our trap. 

A deep set line outside the trap 
provided a real change in fishing. I 
hooked several of the fantastically 
large and abundant halibut, pulled 
them to the surface for a look-see, 
then released them. Just to hoist them 
to the surface is a match for anyone. 
None I caught were under a hundred 
pounds, and it was a real toss-up as 
to who pulled whom where. 

The wildlife of the area, of even 
greater interest than the fish, exists 
in tremendous variety and numbers. 
Never have I seen such hordes of ocean 
birds. All sizes, all shapes and color- 
ings. As for shore birds, the mighty 
bald eagles of Southeastern Alaska are 
as much a part of the surroundings 
as the land itself. They can be seen 
more than a mile away, resting as sen- 
tinels on the highest treetops or div- 
ing down to snatch up a salmon swim- 
ming in shallow water near shore. 
Sometimes those strong, heavy fish 
puc up such a fight that I was doubt- 
ful if the eagle would be the victor. 
Quite a show they put on for us. 

The animal tracks and paths criss- 
crossing Kanagunut Island were 
evidence that the undergrowth con- 
cealed an untold number of deer, bears 
and wolves. Some of the prints of 
wolves were as large as those of a 
Saint Bernard dog. But numerous as 
those indicators of wildlife were, I 
was to see only one animal during the 
entire month. That was a Black bear 
which finally lumbered onto the beach 
in front of me after several nights 
of coaxing with such tempting delica- 
cies as rotten seal meat and fish. Such 
a scarcity of animals in the flesh is 
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During the pre-season weeks the trap wire is assembled in the large warehouse, 
at right below, where thousands of cases of salmon are stored as canning progresses. 
The building in the background is the employees’ bunkhouse and mess hall. 


of course true of all areas where the 
forests are almost impenetrable. The 
animals are there, but they can be 
spotted only when they choose to 
wander out of the cover. 

Kanagunut Island is typical of the 
rugged terrain of Southeastern Alaska, 
where only an occasional cannery or 
village, carved from the forest, mars 
a land apparently untouched by hu- 
manity since the beginning. The 
tangled undergrowth of the spruce 
and hemlock forests can only be des- 
cribed as tropic-like in its density. 
Fallen snags, brush and swampy 
tundra block what little passage there 
is between trees. Yet I looked upon 
this naturalness as the big attraction 
of Alaska, as do others who see it for 
the first time. 

Fortunately for us, the southeast 
storms that had endangered the lives 
of trap watchmen the year before had 
apparently blown themselves out or 
were waiting to spend their fury at 
a later time. The weather during our 
stay on the trap was as nearly perfect 
as weather could be. For almost three 
weeks we seldom saw a cloud, and we 
lounged in sunshine that would make 
Californians a little envious. 

It was hard to realize, at the end of 
the season, that we were to be paid 
for such work. I had forgotten those 
weeks at the Hidden Inlet cannery 
and at Nakat Bay, and thought of my 
summer in Alaska as a real vacation 
with pay. — The End 


Workers are flown to Hidden Inlet, 
above, from Ketchikan, a forty-five- 
minute hop over magnificent terrain, 
for a month of monotonous work pre- 
paring the wire for each fish trap. 







My Home, My Country 

By Grant H, Pearson 


Looking out across the island-dotted waters of Sitka Bay, China Mary said, “This is my home and country and I love it, 


C HINA MARY — that’s the name 
she is known by along the coast 
of Southeastern Alaska — is now the 
official matron of the Federal jail in 
Sitka. During her fifty-five years in 


the Territory she has lived a life of 
adventure and hardship, failure and 
triumph which is typical of the hardy 
pioneers who came to the North when 
it was truly the Last Frontier, with 


all that name implies. 

I have had the honor of close friend- 
ship with many of those sturdy men 
and women, and nothing I could say 
or write could interpret adequately 
my respect and admiration for the 
part they have played in pioneering 
this then-unknown region where 
forests, mines, soils and waters hold 
fabulous wealth. 

China Mary’s part in this picture 
consisted of various activities — opera- 
ting restaurants, laundries, fox farms, 
fishing commercially, trapping, pros- 
pecting, hunting and serving as mid- 
wife. Now, at the age of seventy, she 
is still active, able and intelligent. She 
does her work well and enjoys it. 

The first time I met her was when 
Deputy U. S. Marshal Max Rogers 
invited me to have a bowl of soup in 
the jail kitchen. Little did I dream 
that the good-natured little Chinese 
woman who served us was one of the 
foremost personalities of Southeastern 
Alaska and an authority on the Ameri- 
can history of the area. In the days 
that followed we became friends, and 
she unfolded some of her unique 
experiences to me. 
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Sea-lions used to come into Patterson Bay to feed. They’re big fellows, weighin ' 
as much as a ton and a half. It was comical to see the sea-lions catch herring. 
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“How did you happen to come to 
Alaska?” I asked her. 

“I came from a family of travelers,” 
she said. “I was born on a sampan 
on one of the rivers in China.” 

Now I shall let her tell her story 
in her own words: 

The first time I was ever on land 
was when I was six years old. Then 
my father started me to work gather- 
ing the tiny eggs of the silk moth. 
When they hatched I picked the ten- 
derest leaves of the mulberry trees 
and fed them until they spun their 
cocoons. When thousands of those 
worms were eating there was a terrific 
noise, almost deafening, like the noise 
you’d imagine people making if they 
walked on crisp cornflakes. 

What did we do on Sunday? Well, 
Sunday was like any other day to us 
in China. We worked from sunrise 
to dark. 

After the silk crop season was over 
we would move to the orange crops 
and then to the rice fields. Then we’d 
fish some. We were on the move the 
year around. 

W/HEN I was nine I decided that 
™ wasn’t the life for me, so the first 
chance I got I ran away from my 
riverboat home. I worked long, hard 
hours at manual labor and saved 
every penny I could, and when I was 
thirteen I had the price of the fare 
to Vancouver, Canada. I could get 
immigration papers to enter Canada, 
but I couldn’t get them to the United 
States. It was the United States that 
I’d heard about and dreamed about 
and I was determined to get there. I 
was sure I was smart enough to do it, 
too. Dreaming of the things I’d heard 
about this wonderful land gave me 
courage, I guess, and determination 
to reach it. 

After I got to Vancouver it seemed 
impossible to get clearance papers to 
enter the United States, so after six 
months I moved to Victoria. I worked 
at any honest job I could get, still 
dreaming and hoping. One day I met 
a Chinaman from Sitka who was at- 
tending a Masonic convention. I 
learned that if I were married to a 
man who had his immigration papers 
I could get into the United States as 
his wife. I liked my new Chinese 
friend from Alaska, so I married him. 

My husband operated a restaurant 
in Sitka. This was in 1895, and Sitka 
was a pioneering settlement with a 
trading post, gambling hall, saloon and 
a few other small frame buildings. 
We lived above our restaurant, and 
from our window I could look into 
the gambling hall next door. Roulette, 
faro, poker or any other gambling- 
game you could want to play was 
going on night and day. 

Sitka was the capital of the Terri- 


tory then, and the Governor lived on 
the hill where the famous Baranof 
Castle had stood before it burned. 
The Russians had used the castle as 
their headquarters. There were a 
number of Government employees in 
Sitka, and the city was policed by 
marines and sailors. The bugler for 
those same marines is still in Sitka 
operating a hotel-boarding house. More 
than once I got him sober enough thal 
he could blow his bugle on time! 

The day after I arrived I was work- 
ing in our restaurant when a bar- 
tender came in for breakfast. 

“What’s your name, little lady?” 
he asked me. 

I could understand a little English 
by then. I said, “Mary.” 

He grinned and said, “It’s China 
Mary,” and the name has stuck these 
fifty-five years. 

During the first month I learned 
how to handle money, and my hus- 
band turned the restaurant over to me 
to manage. It stood me in hand to 
know how to make change, as some of 
those characters in Sitka would have 
stolen me blind! There certainly was 
a mixture of foreigners here in those 
days! Russians, Chinese, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, English, Finns and a mixture 
of almost anything including Indian. 

What kind of water system did 
we have in those days? Oh, it was 
high-powered! Fifteen-Chinamen-pow- 
ered. Each man had a cart with a 
wooden water container on it, and 
they hauled water from Indian River, 
a distance of a mile. Water cost fifty 
cents for twenty-five gallons. There 
was a sawmill in Sitka which was 
operated by water power turning a 
water wheel. This water was brought 
in a wooden flume from a small lake 
near town. It was swamp water, not 
fit for human consumption, but the 
Indian women used to wash their 
clothes in that ice cold water! 

There wasn’t any cold storage plant 
in those days or refrigeration on the 


“I was born on a sampan on a river in 
China,” Mary said. The photo above 
shows her as a girl in native dress. 

steamers which carried supplies to 
Sitka. Our meat was all shipped up 
alive and slaughtered after it got here. 
The slaughtering was done on a little 
island near Sitka which is still called 
Slaughter Island. We put up ice dur- 
ing the winter and packed it in saw- 
dust. By packing our meat in ice we 
could keep it until we needed it. 

Wild deer were plentiful and the 
Indians sold them on the market for 
$2.50 each. Wild geese sold for fifty 
cents and ducks for a quarter. Salmon 
was two cents a pound when you 
could buy it. Times have changed! 


Wild deer were plentiful and the Indians sold them on the market for $2.50 each. 
The photo below shows deer carcasses ready for shipment at Wrangell in 1899. 

Alaska Game Commission 
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Commercial fishing began in Sitka when the first cannery was built in 1917. 
Now Sitka is home port to hundreds of trollers and fishing is its main industry. 


Alcoholic liquor wasn’t allowed in 
the Territory, but it was smuggled in 
and sold openly over the bars. It was 
lawful to make beer, though, and a 
brewery operated making two kinds 
of beer. They made weak beer for the 
Indian trade and a stronger beer for 
the white people, but I don’t think 
anyone knew the difference. 

The Indians had their aboriginal 
rights, which included the right to 
hunt fur seals with spears or with 
bow and arrow from a hand-propelled 


boat. They brought in a number of 
fur seals during the spring migration 
of the seals to their breeding grounds 
on the Pribilof Islands. They had to 
go offshore in their bidarkas — light, 
open skin boats, to get them. They 
didn’t fool me. I know they used 
rifles to kill them. Then they would 
cut out the burn holes the bullets 
made. 

It was surely a sight to see them 
go out to sea in those open boats! 
Sometimes all of them didn’t get back, 


You will always find the big Brown bear along the streams when the salmon are 
running up to spawn. The best way to treat the Brownies is to leave them alone. 


J. Malcolm Greany 



either. Many of the small craft were 
lost out on the open sea. 

More than half the population of 
Sitka was made up of Thlinget Indians 
and I learned to speak their language 
as wed as they did. They liked me, 
and they taught me how to make 
Indian trinkets and silver bracelets. 

I could always trust the Indians to 
pay the bills they ran in our restau- 
rant but the Russians were different. 
It was almost impossible to collect 
from most of those early-day Russians 
if they got anything on credit! 


THERE were public schools in Sitka 
then. The Indians would send their 
children to the public schools, but the 
Russians tried to avoid sending theirs. 
They wanted their children to be 
taught the Russian language only. The 
Sheldon Jackson Mission School was 
established in 1887, and it has always 
done its best to educate the Indians. 


One morning a boat pulled into the 
dock and brought a couple of prosti- 
tutes. They came into our restaurant. 
With them they had a young farmer 
boy about sixteen years old. The gals 
had talked him into coming North 
with them to help them make their 
fortune. The poor kid didn’t know 
what he was getting into. He confided 
in me and told me his story. 


Now, how to get the money to get: 
him back home! He had no money 
and the gals wouldn’t pay his way 
back. That evening I gave him $1.50) 
and told him to put it on the roulette 
wheel. Now I’ll bet you’re eager to 
know what happened. That roulette 
wheel gave that youngster $60 for 
his $1.50 investment. I’ll never forget 
the surprise on his face! I took the 
money away from him, and when the 
boat sailed for Seattle I paid his fare 
and gave him what was left. I was 
taking no chances on that innocent 
kid’s staying around with that kind 
of crowd. Oh yes, I gave him some 
good advice, for which I charged no- 
thing. Later I heard that he got home 
safe and sound and a little wiser, too. 

One time a couple of the gals got 
into a free-for-all fight in our restau- 
rant. What a scrap! What a sight! They 
bit each other and scratched and 
kicked like mules. Soon everything on 
the counter was flying through the 
air. My two-year-old daughter was 
standing behind the counter when a 
catsup bottle headed straight for her. 
Quick as a flash I grabbed her and 
fell to the floor to avoid being struck. 

Someone had to put an end to that 
fight so I got into it, and those two 
gals went right out on their heads. 

We never knew what paper money 
was in Sitka until after the Spanish- 
American War. Before that everyone 
was paid off in gold and silver. The 
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money was carried in a small bag made 
of buckskin, known as a poke. After 
the gold stampede to the Klondike, 
more prospectors than ever before 
roamed the hills on Baranof and Chich- 
agof Islands looking for gold. Several 
gold discoveries were made, and a rich 
mining camp was opened up on 
Chichagof Island. 

The boys would work at the camp 
for several months, then come to Sitka 
to make whoopee. I fed most of them 
in my restaurant and got to know 
them well. The minute they got 



China Mary, shown above as she looks 
today at the age of seventy, is a pio- 
neer Alaskan and a friend to everyone. 


ashore the boys would head straighl 
for the saloons and gambling joints 
and they’d soon be broke. If they 
came to my restaurant drunk I wonlc. 
take their pokes away from them and 
leave them $30 or $40 to spend for a 
good time. I’ve had as many as ten 



Starting a fox farm was work, especially without money to hire any of it 
done, and it was hi-jackers, trapping the foxes at night, who got the profits. 


pokes in a box under the counter 
with their names tagged on. In a 
few days they’d show up sober and 
looking sheepish and say, “Mary, will 
you stake me to meals until I can get 
a boat back to the mine?” I would 
tell them okay, and when they were 
ready to leave I’d return their pokes, 
minus the prices of the meals they’d 
owe me for. That way they didn’t go 
back broke. It was a good deal for 
me, too. I always got paid for their 
meals. 

In those days it was almost impos- 
sible to buy fish, but the Russians 
used to make one haul with their 
nets when the cohos were running. 
Then everyone would go to the water- 
front and get all the fish they wanted 
free. They turned their skiffs upside 
down and used them as cleaning 
tables. Each family would salt down 
at least one barrel of fish, and I’ll tell 
you that was good eating! 

There were no doctors in Sitka then 


except the Marine doctor, and he 
wouldn’t treat maternity cases for 
the civilian population. Many is the 
time I acted as midwife when I first 
came here! I was only fifteen years 
old then. I have brought babies into 
the world by candle light. I’ve never 
lost a baby or a mother. I had my 
own two daughters without the aid 
of a doctor. I am godmother to many 
of the Indians living in Sitka today. 

My younger girl, Anna, was a year 
old when my husband died. I had to 
earn a living, and the only place I 
could leave Anna was with my friend, 
the barber. He kept her in a little 
room at the rear of his barber shop 
during the day. He was running a 
barber shop, not a day nursery, so 
Anna was taken care of between cus- 
tomers and scarcely on a scientific 
schedule. She grew up to be a healthy, 
normal girl. A beautiful girl, too. 

I did housework by the day. The 
first month I — Please turn to page 26 


-% 



Sitka was the capital of Alaska then and the Governor lived up on the hill where 
famous old Baranof Castle used to stand. The photo below shows Sitka in 1899. 

W. H. Case 
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The taller mountains already had their first autumn coating of white. We were halfway through the deer season, when 
snow and cold force the deer down out of the hills to lower, more accessible hunting grounds where feed is more plentiful. 


F ALL had come again to Soutneast- 
ern Alaska. The howling winds 
and torrential rains of September had 
run their course and departed, leav- 
ing the country arrayed in the gor- 
geous colors of Indian summer. 

A warm, bronze sun, shining from 
a sky so pale and clear it seemed to 
have been scrubbed by the rain-laden 
winds, beamed down upon the deep 
blue waters of the bay and the heavi- 
ly-timbered hillsides with such bril- 
liance that the scene stood out as if 
it were viewed through a stereoscope 


It was about ten in the morning. I 
sat on the porch steps of my log cabin 
home on a beautiful little sandy beach 
just outside Ketchikan and enjoyed 
the warmth of the first sun we had 
seen after weeks of dark gray, windy 
days. 

My view was out over the sandy 
beach and the quiet waters of the 
bay, out past the main steamer lane 
where even then a large passenger 
ship was churning her way into 
Ketchikan, on over the shores of Duke 
Island and the thickly-wooded hills 


At any moment 1 expected a deer might come to drink from the stream and graze. 



of Annette Island where the taller 
peaks already stood out in pure, 
glistening white under their first au- 
tumn blanket of snow. 

The tide was out, and on the long, 
smooth beach the sea gulls were play- 
ing a game with a pair of huge black 
ravens. To the right of the beach, at 
the mouth of a little creek, was a rock 
outcropping with large boulders here 
and there. The ravens would walk 
in their flat-footed, rolling manner 
along the beach at the water’s edge 
until they found a clam or mussel. 
Digging it out of the sand, they would 
pick it up in their beaks and with a 
few clumsy, running steps take to 
the wing. Circling for altitude, they 
would fly over the rock pile and, 
when they judged themselves high 
enough, drop the clam onto the rocks 
below. If the shell failed to break on 
the first try, the ravens would re- 
trieve it and try again from a higher 
altitude. 

The gulls of course knew what the 
ravens were doing, and instead of 
finding their own clams they would 
sit on the rocks and wait until a raven 
dropped a clam near them. If it failed 
to break, the gulls wouldn’t bother 
it, but if the sound indicated a 
smashed shell a gull would swoop 
in, grab it and take to the air. 

Squawking angrily, the ravens 
would take off in pursuit. Then two 
or three other gulls would join in to 
run interference for their thieving 
kin. The air would be filled with lusty 
bird language, and feathers flew when 
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the birds would collide in mid-air. 

Finally the ravens worked out a 
mutual-protection system. One would 
stand guard on the rocks and drive 
away the gulls while the others 
gathered clams and dropped them to 
break on the rocks. Then the guard 
would share in the tasty morsel. 

I was . laughing at their ingenuity 
and comic antics when my neighbor, 
'‘Torgy” Torgenson, came around the 
corner and joined me on the porch 
steps. About my own age, a commer- 
cial fisherman, Torgy loves the out- 
of-doors as I do. After exchanging a 
few pleasantries he came to the point 
of his call. 

“Let’s go deer hunting,” he sug- 
gested. 

Why not! I said with enthusiasm. 

VA/E WERE already halfway through 
'' the deer season, which extends 
from September 15 to November 15, but 
the deer go high in the hills during 
the summer months and do not as a 
rule come down to lower ground until 
the cold weather and the first snow- 
fall force them down to warmer levels 
where feed is more plentiful. Each 
resident hunter is permitted two 
bucks on his license, and there is no 
sealing or registering required under 
Alaska law. 

Torgy told me he knew a good spot 
a mile up Carroll Inlet where he 
always had good luck. The entrances 
to George and Carroll Inlets, narrow 
bodies of water divided by a long 
finger of land, were visible from 
where we sat, and the place Torgy 
wanted to go would be about forty 
minutes by outboard motor from my 
home. 

While Torgy went home for his 
gear I dragged my fourteen-foot 
round-bottom boat down the beach 
to the water’s edge and mounted the 
outboard. Then I stowed my gear and 
put on warm clothing. Soon Torgy 
came hurrying down the beach. We 
shoved the boat out into the sunlit 
waters, started the motor and headed 
for Carroll Inlet. 

Sitting on the stern thwart han- 
dling the motor, I gave it full speed 
ahead, lit a cigarette and settled back 
to admire my surroundings. The 
densely-wooded hillsides had a clear, 
bright, freshly-washed look and, 
bathed in the golden light of the sun, 
each tree stood out as clearly as if 
etched in copper. The foothills rose 
steeply from the beach, and as we 
got farther out into the bay the snow- 
capped peaks stood out behind them 
in gleaming white against the pale 
blue sky. 

Looking back, I could see my low- 
built log cabin nestled in its little 
cove, with smoke drifting from the 
fireplace chimney into the towering 
hemlocks and the broad expanse of 


beach stretching in front. The scene 
looked somehow unreal, as though a 
gifted artist had selected parts from 
a thousand scenes and painted them 
into the perfect whole. I felt the pride 
a man feels in owning something he 
loves. 

Our path led straight across the 
bay toward the entrance to Carroll 
Inlet. As we reveled in the beauty of 
the day, time flew so fast that before 
we knew it we were close to Carroll 
Point. Following Torgy’s directions, 
I headed the boat close to the rocl^y 
bank with its overhanging trees, 
turned and started up the inlet. As 
we passed the mouth of a swift little 
creek where the water cascaded into 
the bay from the steep banks, Torgy 
indicated that we were near our des- 
tination. I idled the motor and pulled 
slowly into the bight of a little cove. 

We came to a stop on a rocky little 
beach, secured the boat, checked and 
loaded our guns and prepared to 
begin our hunt. Torgy explained that 
a little lake lay about twenty minutes' 
walk up from the beach, cradled 
between two hills we could see be- 
yond us. We agreed to separate and 
work the inside shoulders of the hills, 
Torgy taking the one to the right and 
leaving me the left one. He explained 
that we should meet in a broad mead- 
ow at the upper end of the lake, 
waved his hand and disappeared into 
the brush. 

Left alone, I looked around and 
spotted a deer trail leading down 
from the hillside. I cradled my rifle 
in my arm and started up the trail. 
A few yards from the beach the heavy 


Ancient giants, toppled by some howl- 
ing wind, were intertwined with devil’s 
club, making the going slow and hard. 


undergrowth thinned out, and the 
trees became larger and farther apart. 
I found myself in a strange, quiet 
forest with sunlight filtering down 
through the branches of the tall trees 

There he stood broadside, clearly silhouetted against the bay, a beautiful buck! 

Pearl Pearson 
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Several careless hunters, not all of them cheechakos, have been lost for days in 
the wild, heavy growth. It pays to watch for landmarks and take bearings often. 


and laying a dappled pattern on the 
forest floor. 

Not a sound disturbed the stillness 
save for the rippling of the brook. I 
moved silently along the deer trail as 
though reluctant to disturb the hushed 
tranquility. There was plenty of fresh 
deer sign on the path and under the 
sheltering spread of the giant cedar 
trees. I paused every few steps to 
look carefully around. 

The trail led steadily upward, 
weaving back and forth among an- 
cient stumps and the fallen bodies of 
giant trees that had lived out their 
span undisturbed until they toppled 
with the force of some howling wintry 
wind. Finally I stopped against the 
upper end of a fallen giant to catch 
my breath and enjoy a cigarette. 

The tree had grown to a tremen- 


dous size and height until its roots 
could no longer support it, then top- 
pled, pulling the roots from the 
ground. They hung in a gigantic 
cluster above the pit they had once 
filled. 

I leaned my gun against a conven- 
ient snag and settled down to rest. 
The peace and quiet of the ages per- 
meated the brooding forest, and I felt 
somehow an interloper in this time- 
less domain. 

My eyes wandered on up to the 
brow of the hill, tracing the path I 
must follow. I felt cheered by the 
bright sunlight that lay ahead of me. 
Finishing my cigarette, I stamped it 
out carefully and started on up along- 
side the body of the fallen tree. As I 
neared its base I swung out to avoid 
the protruding roots, and as I did so 



Hunters often make long stands to turn suddenly and find a deer watching them. 
In the density of undergrowth in the woods it is easy for them to find cover. 

Milotte 


a beautiful big buck broke from the 
sheltering cover of the stump. Before 
I could raise my rifle he disappeared 
among the trees. 

I know it may sound strange to 
say that you’ve had a big buck prac- 
tically under your nose and let him 
get away without even getting a shot 
at him. But that happened to me, 
and those who have hunted in South- 
eastern Alaska will know why. The 
heavy timber and profusion of under- 
growth make it easy for deer to find 
cover. I’ve heard many hunters tell 
of making long stands only to turn 
around suddenly and discover a deer 
nearby, watching from the brush. 

Discouraged at having lost such a 
chance, I continued up the trail. Hop- 
ing the buck was still somewhere 
nearby, I moved carefully and cau- 
tiously, but I saw no more sign of him. 
On the brow of the hill I came out 
upon a marshy little swale with 
patches of trees rising here and there 
like islands. The area was open, and 
the warm sun felt good to me after 
the chill of the deep forest. I stood 
there looking around carefully, and 
my heart gave a jump as I saw some- 
thing move in one of the clumps of 
trees about sixty yards away. It was 
the unmistakable color of a deer, 
partly hidden in a growth of small 
hemlocks! Surely this was my buck 
again. My pulse beat faster. I vowed 
I’d get a shot this time — a good one. 

CLOWLY I raised my rifle and pre- 
** pared to take aim. I could see the 
right front shoulder of the animal, 
but its head was still hidden in the 
brush. The slant of the body and the 
angle of the shoulders told me that 
the deer was browsing, and in a mo- 
ment or two I should get a head or 
neck shot. Hunters in this country 
look with contempt upon the man who 
shoots in the body, and of course one 
must always make sure he is shooting 
a buck. 

A good thing I waited. A moment 
later the head appeared from behind 
a cluster of salmonberry bushes, and 
it was a head without antlers. I had 
been watching an overgrown doe! My 
heart sank in disappointment. 

I waited around for awhile scanning 
the area thoroughly in the hope that 
her presence might indicate there 
were others around, but the only thing 
to show up was a flock of robins that 
came whirring into the swale and 
scattered to feed on the berry bushes. 

Finally convinced there was nothing 
around, I stepped from the cover of 
my tree and started across the swale. 
The thick growth of low brush and 
the soupy muskeg underfoot made 
silence impossible, so I moved freely 
into the open. The doe heard me and 
raised her head in alarm. She stared 
at me for a moment with big brown 
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eyes and cocked ears, then wheeled 
and disappeared into the thickets. 

“Where’s your old man?” I shouted 
after her in chagrin as she flipped 
her flag of a tail at me and cleared 
a fa’len log with a graceful leap. 

Grumbling to myself I walked on, 
heartened by the thought that I hadn’t 
heard Torgy shoot either, so he evi- 
dently wasn’t having any better luck 
than I. After crossing the swale I 
came into an area where a terrific 
windstorm had evidently nipped off 
all the larger trees. They lay in a 
jumbled confusion of crossed trunks 
and tangled branches. The salmon- 
berry bushes and devil’s club growing 
up through the tangle made travel 
■extremely difficult, and my progress 
was slow and painful. 

AT PERIODIC intervals since leaving 
** the bay I had taken careful bear- 
in es. for during the time I have lived in 
Alaska I have known of several 
hunters, not all of them cheechakos 
either, having been lost for days in 
the wild forest. 

The deer trails twisted and turned 
in a hopeless maze in their course 
around jutting stumps and over fallen 
logs, and every step forward I earned 
by a great deal of effort. Salmonberry 
bushes are equipped with sharp, pene- 
trating thorns like those on rose 
bushes, and devil’s club is aptly named 
for it has a million needle-like stickers 
that sting like fire on contact with 
the skin. 

I traveled for what seemed hours 
through this nightmarish tangle, face 
and hands and neck smarting and 
burning where the bushes lashed me, 
and streaming with perspiration. Fi- 
nally, as I broke over a little rise, the 
jungle growth ended abruptly and all 
my discomfort and irritation vanished 
instantly before the breath-taking- 
beauty of the scene ahead. 

I have often marveled at the majes- 
ty, the scope, the ineffable grandeur 
of nature, but never was it brought 
to my attention more forcefully than 
at this moment. Steeply-sloping hills 
on all sides dipped into a hollow 
where, like a pure blue sapphire nes- 
tled in a jeweler’s box of vivid, living 
green, was the loveliest little lake I 
have ever seen. Its waters glistened 
and gleamed in the bright sunlight, 
tranquil and smooth as a mirror save 
at the upper end where a flock of 
ducks swam, their course marked by 
a tiny rippling wake. I do not know 
how long I stood there drinking in 
the beauty of the scene. 

At last I brought myself back to 
earth and started around to the upper 
end of the lake where I had agreed 
to meet Torgy. The going was easy 
along the side hill and the deer trail 
was clearly defined. Keeping the 


waters of the lake in sight, I worked 
carefully along with rifle at the 
ready in case I did jump a deer. No- 
thing moved except the blue jays, 
and I have never in my life seen 
more of them gathered in one place. 
In fact, Torgy and I have since named 
the little lake after them and refer 
to the spot as Blue Jay Lake. 

They were as curious as a band of 
monkeys. Flitting from branch to 
branch, they followed me along the 
trail, all the while keeping up an 
animated squawking and chattering 
as though discussing this strange crea- 
ture who had invaded their domain. 
Their bold and curious inspection 
made me feel a little foolish, and 
when I saw three of them on a low 
branch in the trail ahead of me, al- 
ternately staring at me and at one 
another, I became so peeved I picked 
up a rock and hurled it at them. It 
sailed harmlessly by and landed in 
the trail ahead. I virtually boiled when 
the biggest of the lot, with a bellig- 
erent-looking black topknot, flew 
down to inspect the stone I had just 
thrown. Impudent creatures, they 
were about as much afraid of me as 
I was of them. 

Stopping to rest and soothe my 
bruised ego with a cigarette, I leaned 
against the trunk of a towering spruce 
and made myself comfortable. Imme- 
diately I was surrounded by curious 
jays. I waved my arms to scare them 
away but they merely fluttered their 
wings and stared at me with bright, 
beady eyes, topknots jutting forward 
like headdresses on hostile Indians. 
I moved hurriedly on when some of 
the more enterprising jays began 
lighting on the branches above me 
and dropping hemlock cones on my 



Our path led across the wide expanse 
of the bay to the entrance of the inlet. 


head. How could a bird, of all things, 
be so insulting in manner! 

As I approached the upper end of 
the little lake I could see a long, 
narrow meadow, smooth and bare 
save for deep green grass extending 
along the upper end. It was divided 
down the middle by a rippling, rock- 
filled stream. And along the edge of 
the stream, —Please turn to page 31 


Walking on the rocky beach with its fallen logs and overhanging timber is little 
better than in the forest. We made sure of coming out in the right little cove. 
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Seals 

By Robert iayokok 



Frank Morgan 

Though a captured animal belongs to the first man to wound it, the successful Eskimo hunter shares his meat. No one 
goes hungry when there is food in the village. The photo above shows Little Diomede hunters unloading their oomiaks. 


T HE weather was fine at Wales. 

The wind was from the south. The 
current would be running inshore, 
keeping the ice floe squeezed against 
the shore ice. Ideal sealing conditions. 


There would be no open water along 
the shore line except out on the 
moving ice. The mighty force of the 
ice floe driven by the current would 
cause some large ice fields to inter - 


It is risky to go out on the ice, where a sudden change in condition may force 
the hunter to drop everything and run for dear life — too often losing the race. 



lock, and some would become wedged 
against the shore ice. Some would 
break loose, opening up, and the clear 
water would provide the seals a place 
to come up for fresh air. 

Seals would come rushing in, one 
after another in quick succession. It 
would be a hunter’s paradise. He 
wouldn’t have to wait long for seals 
to come up, and he could fairly well 
choose the kind of seal he wanted— 
big, small, male or female. 

On the dangerous moving ice the 
hunter’s choice is usually a small seal, 
easy to drag. Then, if a sudden change 
of weather, ice conditions and current 
necessitates quick action the hunter 
does one of two things: he skins his 
seal quickly and takes only the skin, 
or he abandons it altogether. The 
advice of the older Eskimo hunters 
is, when a sudden change comes, leave 
everything and run for dear life. 

But on the moving ice, too, there’s 
always a chance to shoot the ever- 
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sought and hard-to-get oogruk, or big 
bearded-seal. That chance is an added 
incentive to the hunter to risk his 
life on the moving ice. In the winter- 
time the oogruk may float for a few 
minutes after it has been shot, or it 
may not sink at all. Or again, it may 
sink the instant it is shot. 

As I have admitted previously, I 
was never a very good hunter and 
some of my friends and relatives are 
a little bit ashamed of me. I am afraid 
of the moving ice. Nevertheless, I have 
tried to hunt, and I have been fairly 
successful in catching seals. 

This particular day I went seal hunt- 
ing with my stepbrother and Keyasuk, 
the best hunter in Wales. Keyasuk 
said the ice conditions were fairly 
good. He stepped out onto the moving 
ice, and my stepbrother and I followed. 

I had seldom ventured to go out 
onto the moving ice. This time I was 
the last one to step out onto a chunk 
of ice between the shore ice and the 
solid floe, and boy, I had the time of 
my life trying to stand on my feet! 
The chunk I had stepped on was 
whirling and I had all I could do to 
keep my balance. Besides, the chunk 
of ice was so slick from constant rub- 
bing against other chunks that I felt as 
if I were standing on a glass ball. At 
the same time I had to look for an- 
other chunk of ice because this one 
was in the slush ice, and if I should 
slip the chances were I might be 
crushed in the squeezing, concentrating 
ice. I somehow managed to maintain 
my balance and step onto another 
whirling chunk, then onto the ice floe. 

I sighed with relief, but the relief 
was premature. I slipped and had a 
terrific fall. My hands went through 
the wet slush ice and brother, it was 
cold! My mittens filled with salty 
water and I had to wring them out 
quickly before they froze stiff. For- 
tunately, I had extra mittens. 

The other men didn’t have all the 
trouble I was having, as they were 
experienced and knew just where to 
make their footing. I don’t understand 
how they did it but they were dry as 
toast while I had an awful time bal- 
ancing myself and got all wet. It 
looked so easy for them, while it was 
so very hard for me! 

| FELT a lump in my throat. I wished 
‘ I knew how to walk on the tricky, 
shifting ice. Maybe I was just clumsy. 

Once on the moving ice floe, we 
were fairly safe. Getting back to the 
shore ice was a problem we’d worry 
about later. 

We all wore snowshoes as we 
walked along cautiously looking for 
open water. Keyasuk knew just where 
to look, and it was not long before we 
found a small piece of open water. 
Immediately a seal came up. Keyasuk 
made no move to shoot. I was puzzled. 



A. Eide 

Old men teach the young men what they have learned by experience and from 
their elders. A boy’s chief heritage is his people’s know-how of Arctic survival. 


I’d thought the hunters shot at every 
seal they saw. Surely this one was so 
close anyone could reach it with the 
hook and line without much effort. 

I was ashamed to ask why Keyasuk 
or my stepbrother didn’t shoot, and 
they did not explain. I wanted to 
shoot, but of course I didn’t when the 
two experienced hunters just looked 
at the seal. It went down again. There 
goes our chance to catch a seal, I 
thought. 

It wasn’t long before another little 
head popped up. This time Keyasuk 


aimed at it, but when he pulled the 
trigger it just clicked. He explained 
that the spring in the firing pin had 
frozen and broken. My stepbrother 
offered Keyasuk his rifle, but he 
would not use it. 

My stepbrother was ready to shoot. 
Several seals came up, but he didn’t 
shoot. I wondered why he wasted so 
much time out here in the cold, when 
conditions might change at any mo- 
ment and our lives would be in 
danger. But he just looked at the 
seals as they — Please turn to page 29 


Wind and current cause constant shifting of ice, closing leads of open water, 
opening new ones, sometimes scattering the ice pans, sometimes massing them. 
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• A Colt Bizley revolver of 1871 
vintage, .32-30 Frontier model with 
six-inch barrel, might help solve the 
mysterious disappearance of some ill- 
fated hunter or prospector in bygone 
Shears but remains itself a mystery 
until some clue is found to its original 
owner. The revolver, an expensive 
model popular in frontier years, 
is now in the possession of Gilbert 
Bell, section foreman at Browne on 
The Alaska Railroad. Bell and the 
late William Clark of Chitina were 
prospecting near the old Elliott copper 
mine out of Strelna in 1932 when 
Clark found the tattered remains of 
a man’s clothing and part of the bones 
of a human skeleton on top of a cliff. 
Nearby lay the rusted revolver, still 
in its holster and fully loaded. They 
found no identification whatever in 
the clothing and no clue to when or 
how the man had died. Clark took 
the gun home, soaked it in kerosene 
and finally restored it to working 
order. It proved to be a fine weapon. 
Meanwhile he advertised for some 
time in various newspapers, but no 
one responded with any clue to the 
identity of the dead man. When Clark 
died in 1942 he left the gun to Bell, 
who considers it one of his most 
prized possessions. 

• Though there are many turns in 
the nine-mile road between Ketchikan 
and Wacker, it has been a long road 
for Eugene Wacker, founder of the 
latter community. Wacker, who for 
years operated a bus service to Ketchi- 
kan, recently finished driving 1,100,000 
miles between the two points. How 
many miles he has rowed, he doesn’t 
know. He settled at Wacker in 1907 
and commuted to Ketchikan by row- 
boat until, largely through his efforts, 
the road was constructed about 1918. 
Since then the road has been extended 
seven miles north to Clover Pass and 
nine miles south of Ketchikan. Wack- 
er’s record is also one of safety. He 
drove those 1,100,000 miles without 
an accident. 

• H. J. Hansen, Ketchikan fisherman 
and trapper, was “mighty relieved” 
to see a Coast Guard cutter coming 
to meet him down Revillagigedo 
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Channel last January 3. Hansen had 
left December 8 aboard his small 
trolling boat to trap near Smeaton 
Bay southeast of Ketchikan. When he 
failed to return he was reported miss- 
ing, and air and water craft were 
asked to watch for him. On January 2 
a Webber Air Service pilot saw his 
boat apparently in trouble about fif- 
teen miles south of Ketchikan and 
reported it to Coast Guard authorities. 
A cutter was dispatched to investigate 
and found Hansen bravely steering 
with an oar. He said he lost the rudder 
soon after leaving Smeaton Bay and 
had run aground once. When found, 
he was more than halfway home but 
almost out of gas and worried lest 
he be left to drift on the rocks again. 

• A burial service was delayed in 
Palmer last February while Fish and 
Wildlife Service agents, using a tow 
truck, hoisted a bewildered moose 
from the grave pit. The animal had 
wandered into the cemetery and stum- 
bled into the newly dug grave. 

• Neotoma cinerea got its nickname 
of trade rat from its often-annoying 
habit of pilfering small articles from 
campers or wilderness dwellers and 
leaving other articles, usually worth- 
less, in their place. Some persons 
claim the trading habit is merely acci- 
dental — that the rat is carrying some- 
thing when it sees a more attractive 
object and drops the one to pick up 
the other. But Old-timer Andrew 
Johnson, hard-rock prospector in the 
Hyder area, was convinced that trade 
rats really have a sense of fair trade, 
and he offered a personal experience 
as proof. Johnson had spent all one 
August packing supplies up the icy 
reaches of the Salmon River Glacier 
to his isolated cabin and settled down 
for the long winter. His nearest 
neighbor was another prospector far 
across the glacier, and his main diver- 
sion was the “carryings-off” of the 
trade rats which invaded his cabin. 
One morning he was more annoyed 
than amused when he started to mix 
his sourdough hot cakes and found 
that his mixing spoon was gone. Sev- 
eral mornings later he found a golden- 
brown hot cake, somewhat dessicated, 


deposited squarely in the place of the 
stolen spoon. 

I 

• When Manley Sweazey, insurance 
agent of Fairbanks, stopped last sum- 
mer to visit his friend George Blair, 
trapper and dog enthusiast of Tal- 
keetna, he was surprised to see the 
Blair’s four log buildings — living cabin, 
shop, storehouse and dog cookhouse — 
on skids. Asked why, Blair pointed 
to the Talkeetna River flowing past 
to enter the Susitna nearby and ex- 
plained that they were moving out 
because the river was moving in. 
During the breakup of 1949, huge 
drift piles above the railroad bridge 
across the Talkeetna had shifted the 
river’s course, taking out twelve 
acres including two blocks of the 
town’s main street. Though Blair and 
his brothers, Ed and Charlie, had lived 
beside the Talkeetna since 1942, they 
didn’t care to be quite so close. They 
were prepared to hitch a tractor to 
their buildings and move across town 
to a spot a hundred yards from the 
Susitna. A riverside location is essen- 
tial to George Blair, who catches and 
dries an annual supply of salmon for 
his three huskies and six malemutes. 
The dogs themselves assist with the 
enterprise. Blair has a dog cart, made 
of three airplane tail wheels and a 
tin box, to which he hitches his dogs 
three at a time for summer hauling. 

• Walter E. Clark, former governor 
of Alaska, died in Charleston, W. Va., 
February 4 at the age of 81. Clark’ 
born in Ashford, Conn., was a veteran 
newspaper man, and was president 
of the Charleston Daily Mail at the 
time of his death. 

• Members of the Juneau Kiwanis 
Club felt so sympathetic about New 
York City’s water shortage that they 
shipped a Thunderbird totem pole, 
Thlinget Indian rain producer, to the 
thirsty city last February. There was 
some doubt whether the Thunderbird 
retains its rain-inducing power, how- 
ever, as Ketchikan, Wrangell and Sitka, 
where Thunderbirds glower perpet- 
ually at the elements, were currently 
suffering from an acute water short- 
age because of snow and cold weather. 
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• Restoration of part of the 1,700- 
square-mile Mount Katmai National 
Monument on the Alaska Peninsula 
to the public domain, a move long- 
advocated by Delegate E. L. Bartlett, 
is being urged by the Naknek Civic 
Club. The huge monument was set 
aside in 1918, after the terrific erup- 
tion of Mount Katmai in 1912 had 
covered the area with volcanic ash and 
created the spectacular Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes. Since then the 
number of smoking fumaroles in the 
astounding valley has decreased to hun- 
dreds, the area of activity has dimin- 
ished and new vegetation has sprung 
up. Meanwhile, the Federal Govern- 
ment has made no attempt to open 
the isolated region to tourists, and its 
waning wonder goes for the most part 
unseen. The neople of Naknek believe 
they and their neighbors might better 
be using some of the land for fish- 
ing. trapping and other pursuits to 
inprove their living conditions, 
which they could do without mar- 
ring any of nature’s marvels. 

• What the flooding Yukon River 
started last June, fire of undeter- 
mined origin almost succeeded in 
finishing on January 12, when a third 
of the village of Ruby was leveled 
and property worth $150,000 was de- 
stroyed. The fire broke out in an 
unoccunied machine shop during the 
night, ignited two hundred barrels of 
gasoline and oil, and burned the 
Northern Commercial Company and 
Standard Oil warehouses and the 
Nichols trading post to the ground. 
A fovorable wind is credited with 
saving the remainder of the village. 

• Man has a new weapon in the war 
between man and moose over The 
Alaska Railroad right-of-way. A new 
Diesel engine, No. 1078, has an oscilla- 
ting headlight that can be switched 
from white to red and. according to 
trainmen, “spins like a Fourth of July 
pinwheel” and ought to scare anything. 
Engineer Elmer Williams reported that 
five or six moose scrammed off the 
tracks in a hurry when 1078 made her 
first Anchorage to Fairbanks run late 
last January, and trainmen were hope- 
ful. But if the moose get used to the 
light, Alaska Railroad men will be in 
the market for still another device to 
make them yield the right-of-way. In 
spite of every precaution taken, no 
less than 150 moose were killed on the 
tracks during the winter of 1948-’49. 

• The only chair on board the zeppelin 
Norge when it crossed the North Pole 
on the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile ex- 
pedition from Spitsbergen to Teller in 
May, 1926, was given recently to the 
Alaska Historical Museum in Juneau 
by Carl Lomen of Nome. After the 
expedition was terminated by damage 
to the, Norge in landing at Teller, 
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■ Glaciation, one of nature’s most 
fascinating phenomena, does an ex- 
tremely slow but thorough face-lifting 
job on the terrain on which it occurs, 
and leaves behind an indelible record 
of the operation. Cirques and IJ- 
shaped valleys show the heads of vast, 
vanished ice rivers and the course of 
the flow. Smooth-faced rock domes 
and cliffs, rounded and scoured by 
the friction of moving ice, record the 
depths of the mighty streams. Depos- 
its of glacial till marks the extremes 
of advance and stages of recession, 
the lateral limits of the ice and the 
beds of under-ice streams. Glacial 
erratics, boulders transported on the 
current and dropped as the ice melts, 
show the distance they have traveled 
and give some indication of the gla- 
cier’s duration. Evidence of glaciation 
in now arid or tropic regions tell 
surprising things about temperature 
and precipitation in past ages. In some 
parts of the earth, glaciers are still 
writing geological history. The photo 
at right, taken near Hyder, Alaska, 
shows glacier-scoured cliffs at 6,000 
feet above sea level in contrast to 
jagged pinnacles above reach of the 
ice in the background. Mighty ice 
streams flowing down the slopes of the 
background peaks are continuing the 
very slow process of glacial change. 








Roald Amundsen gave the chair to met in 1906, after Amundsen had sailed 
Lomen as a momento of the historic the Northwest Passage on the sloop 
flight. Lomen and Amundsen had first Gjoa. 


■ Only three miles of restless water separate Little Diomede and Big Diomede 
Islands in Bering Strait, but those three miles separate today and tomorrow, the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, communism and democracy. In the photo be- 
low an American Eskimo watches for game from the rocky shore of Little 
Diomede, with the Soviet island looming close beyond. Should game appear on 
the far side of the International Dateline it is out of bounds, but needing food, 
the hunter may take a chance and go after it. For how can he know precisely 
where the imaginary dateline runs? The Eskimos of the two Diomedes are 
kinsmen and until recently they made frequent trips back and forth to visit 
and trade. Now the iron curtain, intangible as the dateline but symbolic of a 
conflicting ideology, has been drawn in Bering Strait. American and Soviet 
Eskimos must forget their kinship and keep to their own sides indefinitely. 
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■ The abundance of wild berries — rasp- 
fa err ies, strawberries, huckleberries, 
blueberries, cranberries, salmonberries 
— found throughout much of Alaska in- 
dicate such vast possibilities in berry 
culture that, should market conditions 
become favorable, the Territory may 
someday be known as much for its 
berry crops as for its gold, furs and 
fish. In the photo above Mrs. LaVonne 
Reeder displays a sun helmet full of 
wild raspberries picked near her farm 
home in Matanuska Valley. Picking 
on The Alaska Railroad right-of-way, 
she and two companions gathered three 
gallons of big, luscious! raspberries in 
as many hours. Like her, most Alaska 
housewives depend entirely upon wild 
berries for their jellies and jams, and 
several thriving young businesses have 
been established in preparing and gift- 
packaging wild berry specialty items. 

• Frank Gordon, Paul Thomas and 
Benjamin Kadake of Kake, on Kupre- 
anof Island, learned last January how 
whalers of bygone days must have 
felt when they found their ships frozen 
fast in the Arctic ice. The three men 
left Kake January 15 on two small 
trolling boats for a short run to their 
trap lines in Rocky Pass. They picked 
up their traps and returned to their 
trollers to find them frozen fast in a 
sheet of new ice. For four days and 


nights the men struggled to free their 
boats. Finally, exhausted and out of 
food, they settled down to wait for 
help. Meanwhile, apprehension grew 
in Kake as the unusual cold spell con- 
tinued and the trappers failed to return. 
On January 20, four vessels set out to 
search for them. They soon sighted 
the stranded boats beyond a two-mile 
stretch of ice a foot or more thick. 
They tried crashing the ice with their 
small trollers and managed to clear a 
passage for a quarter of a mile, but 
the ice would yield no farther. Un- 
daunted, they clambered out armed 
with a bucksaw and began sawing a 
lead toward the trapped boats. All 
throueh the night they sawed and 
hacked at the ice. Three men had to 
stoo and thaw out after losing their 
footing and plunging into the icy 
water. Early next morning they were 
joined by five other rescue vessels 
with food and fresh water. With most 
of Kake’s adult male population on the 
job, part of them carried food and 
water to the trapped men and began 
work from that end. At the open-water 
end the larger vessels took turns back- 
ing into the narrow passageway at top 
speed and breaking off chunks of ice. 
All day they worked, and at nine 
o’clock that evening, exhausted but tri- 
umphant, the two groups met. Only 
the infants of Kake were asleep when 
news of the rescue came, and when 
the men returned alive and well the 
entire village joined in a feast of 
rejoicing. 

• Uncle Sam’s preparation for the 
regular decadal counting of noses 
among his nieces and nephews re- 
minds Mrs. Hal Gould, of Ketchikan, 
of the part she and her late husband 
took in the Federal census of fifty 
years ago. Braving winter storms, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gould paddled a dugout 
canoe around Prince of Wales Island 
and counted noses for the Census. 

• Whoever dug a tunnel under 
Ketchikan’s Front Street some years 
ago inadvertently disrupted traffic last 
December and caused considerable 
speculation. The tunnel, six feet high 
and four feet wide, apparently led to 
the basement of the Stedman Hotel. 
Once shored, the timbers had rotted, 
allowing the street to settle and 
eventually cave in under an automo- 
bile. The tunnel did not appear on 
street maps, and no one seemed to 
know of its existence. 

® “Never have I expressed or held 
the opinion that all bald eagles ought 
to be shot, and neither have I known 
anyone else to express such an opinion 
seriously,” said C. R. Snow of Ketchi- 
kan, refuting newspaper reports of his 
written testimony, read before the 


House merchant marine and fisheries 
committee last February during hear- 
ings on a bill to extend protection to 
bald eagles in Alaska. “I have protested 
all-out protection for the Alaska bald 
eagle by Congress,” Snow added, “one 
reason being to prevent the establish- 
ment of an American equivalent of the 
sacred cows and sacred cobras of 
India, and another being that Alaskans 
are capable of managing their own 
wildlife and should be permitted to 
do so without outside interference.” 
Several Alaskans testified that bald 
eagles, beachcombers and scavengers, 
contribute to the depletion of salmon 
runs, and their depredations justify 
the bounty paid on them by the Ter- 
ritory. During heated debate in the 
committee hearing, however, one 
witness declared that Alaskans don’t 
deserve statehood if they don’t revere 
the bald eagle, sj^mbol of the nation. 
“Eagles are part o'f Alaskan wildlife 
and should be treated as such,” Snow 
said, “but not as a privileged species.” 

• A number of deer in the Ketchikan 
area got through the long, hard winter 
with the aid of sympathetic human 
beings. Grocery men saved vegetable 
trimmings for residents on the fringes 
of the city, who placed the greens in 
baskets on their back porches. At first 
the deer would come down and eat 
during the night or early morning, but 

■ Takotna, one of Alaska’s many al- 
most-deserted mining towns, waned 
not because mineral resources of the 
area were poor but because the Takot- 
na River, its outlet to the Kuskokwim 
and the outside world, filled with mud 
and became too shallow for navigation. 
Now connected by road with Candle 
Landing on the Kuskokwim, Takotna 
has land transportation which may 
stimulate new growth. Be that as it 
may, old-timer A. H. Twitchell, below, 
proprietor of the general store, is con- 
tent to remain. With a score of cus- 
tomers where he once had hundreds, 
he keeps busy being a good neighbor, 
raising fine flowers and vegetables and 
reading. His store, which is also his 
home, contains most of the things his 
customers would ever want and every- 
thing he needs for a contented life. 
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■ Cute, cuddly little fellows, the young- of the Polar bear. Such soft, thick, white 
fur, and so charmingly playful! And though the adult Polar bear is one of the 
most dangerous and fierce of beasts, he never loses his playful disposition. Re- 
moved from his Arctic habitat, he adapts himself surprisingly well to captivity 
and his indulgence in games fascinates visitors to zoological parks. In his wild 


state, where he is equally at home on the ice or in the water, he spends much 
time just having fun. He is by far the best swimmer of the bears, and probably 
the only quadruped who swims entirely with his forelegs. The menace of the 
Polar bear lies both in his size and strength — he may grow to 1,500 pounds — and 
in his fearlessness. He considers man, his only enemy, as legitimate prey and will 
stalk man with elaborate care, zigzagging with feigned casualness to conceal 
his intentions and holding his paws over the black tip of his nose, the only part 
of him which contrasts with his surroundings, when he raises himself to look 
things over. Because his claws are short and his feet well furred, his tread is 
noiseless, and if a man is not aware of his approach he may never know what 
struck him. But a common Eskimo method of hunting the Polar bear is to let 
the unsuspecting bear stalk within range, then attack suddenly with a lance. 


soon they were calling at any time of 
day. Bucks and fawns were bolder 
than the does, which usually kept their 
distance during the day. Meanwhile 
conservation-minded sportsmen placed 
feed for deer on open beaches outside 
of town and cut cedar boughs at con- 
venient spots during the weeks of 
heavy snow. 

o Mrs. John V. Kirsch of Sunshine, 
on The Alaska Railroad, doesn’t in- 
tend to fly 3,200 miles to see her 
dentist twice a year, but it was fun 
to do just once. It started when Robert 
Burdette of Jackson, Mich., advertised 
a used gun for sale. Kirsch answered 
the ad, an exchange of letters fol- 
lowed, and when Kirsch mentioned 
that his wife needed dental attention 
Burdette replied that he and his wife 
would like to have her visit them 
and have the work done m Jackson. 
Mrs. Kirsch, wanting “to see a real 
spring again,” visited the dentist in 
Jackson last February. 

• The new $2,000,000 Mount Edge- 
cumbe Sanatorium, largest and most 
modern hospital in Alaska, was opened 
recently on Japonski Island, Sitka. 
Built for the Alaska Native Service, 
it is the first new construction under- 
taken on the island since the ANS 
acquired the former Navy base. It 
brings the hospital capacity of the base 
to 415 beds, of which 390 are allotted 
to patients with tuberculosis. Though 
facilities of the base are available by 
Congressional authority for Alaska 
natives only, white patients are ac- 
cepted in emergencies. According to 
James T. Googe, medical director of 
the ANS, Alaska has 130 natives suf- 
fering from tuberculosis of the bone, 
2,400 pulmonary tuberculosis cases 
needing hospital care and 2,091 pul- 
monary cases recommended for super- 
vised home care. The Mount Edgecumbe 
Sanatorium is the first of several 
planned by ANS, the next to be com- 
pleted being a 400-bed sanatorium 
now under construction in Anchorage. 

® Six big shaggy timber wolves, look- 
ing lean and hungry, made a brief 
foray into Saxman’s totem park Feb- 
ruary 10, slinking among the totem 
poles as if investigating the palatability 
of the carved beavers, bears and birds. 
A passing motorist stopped to get a 
better look at the pack and cursed his 
luck for not having a gun along. Per- 
haps frightened by the auto or con. 
vinced there was no nourishment in 
the wooden animal figures, the wolves 
returned to the timber. 

• Skagway and Dyea at the head of 
Lynn Canal, towns which waxed and 
waned with the Gold-rush of ’98, may 
someday boom again with aluminum 

May, 1950 


as the stimulus. Ralph H. Browne of 
the Alaska Development Board re- 
vealed recently that the Aluminum 
Company of America has purchased a 
plant site at Dyea and office lots in 
Skagway, and is formulating plans 
for a $400,000,000 development to 
exploit aluminum deposits in the moun- 

■ High in the mountains eleven miles 
from Hyder and across the Canadian 
boundary is the Premier Mine at right, 
opened again last September after 
labor difficulties interrupted its post- 
war production. One of the richest 
gold and silver producers in all Can- 
ada, the Premier has to produce high- 
grade ore to pay off. The rich mining 
district around Hyder, lying partly in 
Canada and partly in Alaska, is re- 
stricted in its developments because 
no other industry helps support steamer 
service and American law prohibits 
shipment of American freight on for- 
eign vessels. Thus Alaskan and British 
Columbia mining interests are unable 
to cooperate to reduce transportation 
costs. In the photo is part of the 22- 
mile-long cable which formerly carried 
Premier ore down to the salt water. 
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tains between Skagway and Lake 
Bennett. If carried out, the develop- 
ment is expected to result in a city 
of thirty or forty thousand people. 


Harry Melville 
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“But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. 15:57 


(Distributors for American Bible Society) 


El Nathan Children’s Home 
P.O. Box 206 
Valdez, Alaska 
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MY HOME. MY COUNTRY 

(Continued from page 15) 

got twenty-five cents a day. Then I 
was raised to fifty cents, and later I 
got a dollar a day. The barber took 
care of Anna in the daytime for five 
years, and he wouldn’t accept any pay. 
Good friends like him were worth 
more to me than all the metal found 
on Chichagof Island. 

After five years I had my house 
paid for. Then I was more independent 
and my burdens were lighter. Shortly 
after that I married again. This man 
was a good husband and kind to my 
children. He was of Swedish-Finnish 
descent. After we were married I 
took my two daughters to Seattle 
and put them in boarding school. 
During the summers they would come 
home and spend their vacations with 
us. We put both of them through 
college. 

A Chinese friend of mine had a 
heart disease, and I was his nurse. 
One evening he insisted on reading- 
some old Chinese newspapers to me. 
He read continuously from eight 
o’clock in the evening until midnight. 
Then he stopped and said, “Get the 
doctor. I’m going to die.” 

I got two men to stay with him 
while I went for the Marine doctor. 
While I was gone my friend got up, 
shaved, took a sponge bath and put 
on a clean suit of clothes. When the 
doctor arrived he gave him $10 and 
thanked him for all he’d done for 
him, shook hands with each one of 
us, then stretched out on his bed and 
in a few minutes was dead. I think 
that Chinaman was very accommo- 
dating. 

There was a lynching during my 
time in Sitka. That was around 1900. 
The man was another good friend of 
mine. He was hanged by a mob. Here’s 
how it happened: Two men and a 
woman went on a hunting trip. The 
first night the two men got into a 
fight. The other fellow tried to kill 
my friend. My friend shot and killed 
this man in self-defense. He and the 
woman returned to town, but the 
woman didn’t tell the truth. A hear- 
ing was held after a fashion, but ihe 
public feeling was so great against 
my friend that a shouting, hysterical 
mob gathered and decided to hang 
him. 

As the mob led him away he passed 
by where I was standing and patted 
me on the shoulder. His parting words 
to me were, “Goodby, darling.” They 
hanged him in a warehouse, and only 
men were allowed inside. It was very 
sad, and I wished to forget it. 

There were no dance halls here 
then, but on Saturday evenings we 
would dress in masquerade, then start 
making the rounds. Each saloon had 
a room in the rear where we would 
dance. During the wee hours of the 
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morning we would finish up at vari- 
ous homes. I loved to dance, and we 
had great fun. That was the only rec- 
reation we had, but it was a good 
time. 

Finally my husband and I left the 
restaurant business because we wanted 
to see some of the mining camps. We 
always had prospecting in mind. My 
husband had put in the first tunnel 
in the Chichagof mine. He taught me 
how to handle blasting powder. That 
was my first job at the mine, but later 
I worked underground and at times 
I shoveled ore into the cars. That mine 

[ was discovered by three Indians. Sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of gold was 
taken out of it. 

Finally the company talked me into 
cooking for the men. Cooking certainly 
was different in those days. All my 
bread, biscuits and hot cakes were 
made from sourdough starter. If you 
had no starter you had no bread. It 
was impossible to get fresh yeast, of 
course. 

N OW a big excitement. A gold brick 
worth several thousand dollars dis- 
appeared. We were all questioned about 
it. Later I told the superintendent I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the foreman 
and time-keeper had stolen it. Then 
he wanted to know what made me 
say that. I said, “China Mary keeps 
her eyes open.” Sure enough, later 
he caught those two with the stolen 
gold. 

One time when I was prospecting 
I smashed my finger with a prospect- 
ing hammer, and the bone was stick- 
ing out through the skin. We had 
nothing to ease the pain. I worked the 
skin over the flesh and bone, then 
sewed it up myself. It got well. No 
time then to fuss over smashed fingers. 

One of the Indians went insane. 
There were no provisions made by 
the city to take care of insane people, 
so I took him to my house and cared 
for him until he could be sent to the 
States. I wasn’t afraid of him. I wasn’t 
afraid of anything. I have no fear. 

Another man got sick and no one 
would take care of him, either. We 
sent word to the Government officials 
in Juneau — the capital had been moved 
by then — to try to get someone to pro- 
vide for him. It was several weeks 
before we heard from them and in 
the meantime the man died. I bought 
a coffin and we buried him. I got 
stuck for that too. 

Well, so what? Your just reward 
usually catches up with you sometime. 
He was a stranger to me — I’d never 
seen him before — but someone had to 
take care of him. My motto was, stick 
by them, pay or no pay, because you 
might need help yourself someday. 

In 1911 my husband and I started 
the first dairy farm near Sitka. It was 
located on Sawmill Creek, seven miles 
from town. We had to start from 
nothing, in the wilderness. We built 
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a iog cabin for our home and a log 
barn for the cows. We brought our 
milk into town in a small boat. Storms, 
of which there were plenty, and rough 
water many times prevented us from 
delivering our milk. That was no prof- 
it. After a few years of that struggle 
we sold out. 

I was the first woman troller in this 
area. I had an eighteen-foot open boat, 
and I trolled alone. I would start out 
in the morning with a sandwich and 
ten gallons of gasoline for my small 
motor and fish all day. Then I’d 
return and sell my day’s catch. 

One day it was so foggy that the 
other fishermen wouldn’t go ou^, but 
I did, and can you imagine — it was 
the best day’s fishing I had all that 
summer! Of course, I returned all 
smiles, but were the faces of the other 
trollers red! I caught $80 worth of 
salmon that day, and we got only 
three cents a pound for them then. I 
pulled them in by hand because my 
boat was not equipped with a power 
gurdy. 

THE big king salmon were hard to 
* get into the boat, so I’d hit them over 
the head with the potato masher I 
carried along for that purpose. On 
foggy days — and I mean foggy — I 
would set a compass course so I 
wouldn’t get lost. Sometimes the fog 
was so thick I could hardly see tc 
pull my fish in. Sometimes I got a 
good ducking, too. One incident I 
remember plainly. I was just making 
my boat fast after a day’s fishing. I 
was wearing hip boots and a slicker. 
Just as I was getting out of the boat 
a big wave hit it. Wham! and over- 
board I went. I had never learned to 
swim, but I learned in one lesson 
right then. When a person falls over- 
board in hip boots and a slicker he 
has a struggle to survive. 

I fished all over this area for two 
years, and I enjoyed it. I always 
caught fish. I guess I was lucky. But 
anyone who wants to fish for a living 
in this country can’t run for shelter 
every time it gets rough. If he does, 
he won’t be in the fishing business 
long. 

One time fishing I didn’t fare so 
well. I was pulling in a nice king 
salmon, and had him within forty feet 
of the boat, when a big sea lion took 
him right off my line. Fortunately, 
the sea-lion didn’t get caught on the 
hook. They never do! They used to 
come into Patterson Bay to feed. 
They’d weigh as much as a ton and a 
half. I always got a kick out of watch- 
ing the sea lions catch herring. It’s 
a comical sight. They scoop up the 
herring into their mouths, quick as a 
flash. Some of the herring lodge in 
their whiskers, and as they raise their 
heads the lucky herring fall out of 
the whiskers and back into the water. 
Well, it’s wet both inside and outside 
a sea lion. 


Sometimes those big devils would 
get so close to the skiff that when 
they’d dive the waves would almost 
capsize me. Many times the skiff would 
take water and I’d have to bail fast 
to keep from sinking. 

My, those were exciting days, full 
of adventure, and danger, and tri- 
umphs, too. 

You’ll always find the big Brown 
bears along the streams when the 
salmon are running up to spawn. I’ve 
made a definite resolution about how 
to treat bears. Leave them alone and 
they’ll leave you alone. Of course 
when a bear has cubs, or is wounded 
or startled suddenly, it’s a different 
story. 

Once my husband and I landed our 
boat where the brush was thick and 
he went ashore with his gun to go 
hunting. He stepped ashore and sur- 
prised a bear in the thick brush not 
more than ten feet away. The bear 
raised on his hind legs and snarled, 
and my husband shot him. He was a 
monstrous Brownie, and he certainly 
looked ready to attack, standing there 
on his hind legs. 

Believe me, I always give bears the 
right of way. One time I saw seven 
of those big Brownies fishing for 
salmon. They not only fish for food, 
but when they’ve had all they want 
to eat they’ll fish for fun. I’ve seen 
them catch a salmon, take a bite out 
of its head or tail, then toss it on the 
creek bank where it dies. In good bear 
country I’ve seen the creek banks 
lined with hundreds of salmon the 
bears have killed. They surely can 
make the water fly when they’re fish- 
ing. My, what a sight! 

I know a fellow who came suddenly 
upon a mother bear and her cubs. 
Before he could shoot she knocked 
him down and he lost his gun. When 
he tried to get away she clawed and 
chewed him badly. He knew it was 
the end for him if he didn’t do 
something fast, so he played dead. 
That time it worked. She went on her 
way with her family, but he spent 
several months under a doctor’s care. 

f^NE fall my husband and I were 
^ prospecting near Taylor Bay, which 
is near Glacier Bay in what is now 
named Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment. After it got cold we trapped a 
few days, then continued toward Jun- 
eau. We stopped at every likely-looking 
place, anchored our boat and trapped 
for awhile. It took us three months 
to get to Juneau, which was only a 
two-day trip. We had a good catch 
of furs, but we were paid very little 
for them. The market price for furs 
brought little cash. It was interesting 
experience, but we decided it was a 
slow, hard way to make money, and 
we didn’t need any more experience 
fighting freezing weather with the 
boat icing up and all that tugging and 
lugging that goes with the job, so 
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we quit trapping. It wasn’t worth it. 

I can swing an axe or use a saw 
the same as a man, and no one has 
to go with me when I go hunting. No 
one has to search for me, either. I 
can take care of myself in the hills. 
Newcomers to Alaska get lost every 
fall during the hunting season, and 
the old-timers have to go out and 
search for them. 

In the old days when I was out in 
the hills, I didn’t pay any attention 
to game laws. In fact, there weren’t 
any game laws. If I needed meat I 
killed it, but I never wasted it. 

Pheasants were once planted on 
Baranof Island. They multiplied and 
did well, and there were plenty of 
them. If you needed meat you could 
always find pheasants. Then some of 
the highbinders started to slaughter 
pheasants and sell them. Now you 
hardly ever see a pheasant. 

Why do men do that sort of thing, 

I wonder? 

IN THE early ’20’s my husband and I 
decided we’d try fox farming, so we 
acquired an island twenty miles from 
Sitka and turned several pairs of blue 
foxes loose on it. Shortly after we 
moved to this island some men came 
ashore to hunt, and when they left 
one of them told me he had lost his 
jackknife. Later I found the knife 
sticking in a tree where he had 
skinned out a deer. The island had 
never been named so I named it Jack- 
knife Island. That island is still known 
by the name I gave it. 

There s a lot of tough work to start- 
ing a , fox farm, especially when you 
haven’t the money to hire any of it 
done. We built one log cabin and an- 
other house where we cooked feed for 
the foxes. During the first few years 
we built up our breeding stock and 
pelted only a few. Then the salmon- 
fishing industry began to boom. My 
husband got a cabin troller for fish- 
ing, and I inherited our eighteen -foot 
skiff to use when I fished for fox feed. 

I fished almost every day during 
part of the year, but later in the sea- 
son I’d have spare time so I taught 
myself to read and write. 

Our fox farm wasn’t a success. The 
fox pelts were never first class because 
the fur matted, but even at that we 
could have made money if it hadn’t 
been for the highjackers. One fall I 
made an inspection trip to the part 
of the island farthest from our home 
and counted twenty-seven foxes. Three 
days later when I returned to trap 
them there wasn’t a fox left, and 
there were tracks where thieves had 
landed in a small boat and trapped 
them. That got to be a common thing 
at night, but we were never able to 
catch the thieves. I always carried a 
gun with me, and if I had caught any 
of them they sure would have made 
good fox bait! 

Later we moved to Long Island. 


These islands were leased from 
the Government on a yearly basis. 
The only difficulty with Long Island 
was that there wasn’t any fresh water, 
so I had to catch rain water. I stored 
it in wooden barrels. If I got the cover 
on tight there wouldn’t be any wig- 
glers, but if I didn’t the wigglers 
would hatch. If a barrel of rain water 
isn’t covered it will be alive with 
wigglers in a short time, and who 
wants wigglers in the soup? 

In 1917 the first salmon cannery 
was established in Sitka, and commer- 
cial fishing started on its way. Now 
that is the main industry of the town, 
and there are hundreds of troliing 
boats based here. The fishermen live 
on their boats during the fishing sea- 
son, and many of them sell their fish 
directly to the fish buyers. Others 
have larger boats and carry ice, stay- 
ing out until they get a full load. Sitka 
now has a large cold storage plant, 
and the buyers take their fish there 
to be frozen and kept until refrig- 
erator boats can take them to the 
States, where they’re sold fresh-frozen 
on the markets. 

The North Pacific halibut fishery 
has become the most prosperous in 
the world. During the season you can 
see the halibut boats in Sitka unload- 
ing thousands of pounds daily. Halibut 
is frozen here the same as salmon, 
and most of it is shipped East. 

My husband was a citizen of the 
United States, and I voted the same 
as any other citizen. Then in 1922 a 
law was passed depriving women of 
citizenship acquired by marriage. I 
am an American. I have spent most 
of my life here, so I’m taking out 
citizenship papers. I’d never go back 
to China. China seems like a far-away 
dream to me. 

» * * 

During her fifty-five years in the 
Territory, Mary has developed the 
spirit that goes with pioneering. Every- 
one is her friend. She says what she 
thinks and does what she wants to 
do. You may see her along the water- 
front talking to the fishermen or down 
in the Indian village visiting her 
friends. She talks Indian as well as 
any of them. She is friendly, honest, 
intelligent. Above everything else, 
Mary is her real self. 

We were looking out across the 
island-dotted waters of Sitka Bay 
when China Mary said, “By God, this 
is my home and my country, and I 
love it. It has treated me weil.” 

After a few moments she added, 
“I think I’ll get a small boat and troll 
for salmon this summer.” — The End 

SEALS 

(Continued from page 21) 

came up. I was getting impatient. 
Just as I was about to shoot any old 
seal, since there were so many of 
them, my stepbrother shot one. 
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and Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept* 20 St- Paul, Minnesota 




, OR NO COST!— Try Dr. Barron’s GENU- 
INE Foot Cushions for quick foot relief! 
They take painful pressure off callouses, 
' corns, sore heels, aching arches — absorb 
*foot shocks, help support weak arches. Light, 
ventilated, spongy. LIKE WALKING ON A PI L- 
_OW! Wear in any shoes. Dr. Barron says: “Re- 
lieves tired, aching feet from heel to toes.” Send 
ily $ 1 .08 for A PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage. State 
_• size and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL GUAR- 
ANTEE. .Money back if no blessed relief! 

ORTHO. Inc., 2700 BROADWAY, Dent. 92F N.Y.C. 2- e 


HILARIOUS ADVCNTURl 



AN ALASKA 
CLASSIC 

IT S RIB TICKLING I 18 
RAGES OF FUN-LOVING 
ADVENTURE, ILLUSTRATED. 

60c Post Paid 


ORDWAY'S PHOTO SERVICE 


BOX 2511 JUNEAU, A LASK A 

®sssr~ 


GAMBLERS f0?oP/<wf0M//Af- 


»*•!»» NEW 72 PAGE BOOK-»"WANNA BET- BEFORt^OUBE^ 

^U^Ac^!mfi^ l ^?-^0‘&EATPEALEli > RED[ ; 0(HLACKJACK-SPOKTS < RAFFLE* 

7 /’, 5 ^« n ’SS^ KL j l J K ' MULETTE ‘ 80 WLING,fcCLS ‘ CRIS ’ 6 E ‘ , ’ £NIES ' SVSTEM S'Sl-WS£rc. 

uMA CORRECT ODDS TO GET AND GIVE; COMBINATIONS PAYOFFS HOUSES 
W BETTING OH GAMES &SPORIS; KEY FACTS YOU 
™.WIR AMINST THE SMARTEST GAMBLERS, WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN 

f dOO NgS'M W BDOK-SATlGTAGTION GUAftANTTEP 

X~o«c.mJosr. tCT A, R, KARNES-3741 MORRIS PL? CIN'TI?Z6?0. 



^|OTEM CHOCOLATES 


Get a Totem-pting box at your druggist today. Find out 
just how good chocolates can'bei Hand^fasKiOned and 
hand-dipped in smackover chocolate coatings. Fillers 
of choicest nuts, cordial cherries, English Toffee, plus 
caramel, nougat an“d creamed‘centers so fine in texture 
and so extra good you'll say: "They-re Marvelicious!" 
Made only in Ketchikan . . . unsurpassed anywhere . . . 
the gift of gifts- from Alaska! Order by mail if you/ 
druggist can't supply you. $2.25 pound postpaid. 


Ketchikan, Alaska 




ZsB. Made In 

SifL’* V . jliaAfto, 


May, 1950 
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VACATION AT THE DIAMOND B 

Farthest-north dude ranch in America. Enjoy 
riding the mountain trails in the famous Cas- 
siar big-game district and fish our numerous 
trout streams. Cozy private log cabins with com- 
fortable beds, meals at the main lodge, and 
saddle horses all included in the rate of $50 per 
week. From first of June till mid-October. Write 
or wire for our descriptive folder. Please do 
not use postal card. Make reservations early. 

Outfitting for big-game hunts a specialty 

Owner and Manager — George B. Ball 

Telegraph Creek, B. C. 



MAKE THE 

GILMORE HOTEL 

Your Headquarters While in 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
Modern and Centrally Located 
KETCHIKAN ALASKA 



ULTIMA THULE 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

^ Here the famous ex- 
plorer, Stefansson, ex- 
. . 1 plores more of those 

1 riddics ° f tho N ° rth 
- - I which have, many of 

I f | them for centuries, 

| | challenged layman and 

| scientist alike. And 

iflBHK I he comes to many 

] startling conclusions. 

Bfir 1 Where, for instance. 

I is “Ultima Thule?" 
| Did Pythias visit it in 
SJUII9IK JWw* j th e fourth century B. 

■■ C.? Did Columbus visit 

ag he gays ne <jid? 
Stefansson organizes 

the evidence and illuminates it with his 
own immense knowledge of the history 
of geographic discovery. $3.50 

THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
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ALASKANS! 

It is no longer necessary to send 
your shooting irons outside for 
repairs or remodeling 

Complete line of gunsmithing 
now available'. Custom guns 
built to order. Any calibre — - 
standard or wildcat. 

Sights . . . Barrels . . . Stocks 
Reloading Supplies 

Hunting Parties Arranged 
Big Game Outfitters and Guides 

Write: 

TONGASS TRADING CO. 

Sporting Goods Dept. 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


It was a small seal. Of all the 
foolishness! I thought. He could have 
shot a big one. 

“You catch yours now,” Keyasuk 
told me. I didn’t waste any time. I 
shot the first seal that came up. I 
hooked it right away and pulled it up 
onto the ice. It was a great big seal, 
just the size I wanted. 

“You can start home now,” Keyasuk 
said. “You can follow the tracks we 
made coming over.” 

I started going. The seal was heavy. 
The ice was slippery. I fell several 
times. I noticed that our. tracks had 
shifted as the strong current squeezed 
and pressed the ice floe continuously 
and moved it northward. I had diffi- 
culty finding our tracks. In some 
places where the cracks in the ice 
had widened I had to jump. I started 
sweating in no time and soon I 
began to understand why the experi- 
enced hunters picked out small seals 
when they were hunting on the mov- 
ing ice. 

Sometimes the seal I was dragging 
fell into the cracks and I had to use 
all my strength to pull it up. It seemed 
as if the seal were getting heavier and 
heavier, and I began to wish it were 
smaller. I could just as easily have 
chosen a small one. It seems I always 
had to learn the hard way. 

OUT I soon found I had still another 
lesson to learn. 

As I was struggling along trying to 
look for our tracks I noticed a seal on 
the ice. It was creeping rapidly and 
apparently aimlessly. It was on dry 
ice, and it seemed to be looking for 
open water. It pawed little puddles of 
water on the ice, but there was no 
open water where it was moving. The 
ice fields had squeezed tight. 

I got my rifle out and started shoot- 
ing. That attracted Keyasuk and my 
stepbrother and they started toward 
me. I had wounded the seal but hadn’t 
killed it. I noticed it looked white but 
didn’t think anything of it at the time. 

The men caught up with me. Key- 
asuk told me to go right on and he 
would drag my white seal for me. That 
was customary, of course. Men on the 
moving ice never hesitate to help even 
their enemies. Keyasuk happened to 
be my father’s best friend, and he was 
willing to do anything he could for me. 

I did not argue. I’d been almost all- 
in anyway when the crawling seal had 
given me an excuse to stop, do some 
shooting and rest at the same time. My 
stepbrother and I started moving, drag- 
ging our seals over the hummocks, 
cracks and rough ice, while Keyasuk 
went over to my wounded seal. He 
killed it and started dragging it after 
us. 

As we went on the going began to 
get more difficult. The ice floe on 
which we were traveling was no longer 
concentrated. It had begun to spread 
out, and as we got close to the shore 
ice we found ourselves in real trouble. 


We were marooned on a cake of ice 
about fifteen feet square, and all 
around us the slush ice was thinned 
out. Walking was now impossible. 

By this time Keyasuk had caught up 
with us. My heart was pounding like 
everything. I was scared. It was im- 
possible to go on. I started trembling 
with fear, for I had often heard that 
when the ice thins and spreads it is 
impossible to get onto solid ice. To my 
mind this was the end. 

But Keyasuk and my stepbrother 
seemed not at all alarmed. 

“It won’t be long before we can gain 
the shore ice,” Keyasuk said after he’d 
looked around. 

I wondered how he could think that. 
All escape from our fifteen-foot ice 
island seemed absolutely cut off. 

“In a few minutes the slush ice will 
concentrate,” Keyasuk said, “and I will 
go onto the shore ice. You boys can 
wait until I can get on the shore ice 
and pull in the seals. Then follow 
my directions and you can get onto 
the safe shore ice too.” 

So saying, Keyasuk jumped over 
onto a cake of ice that was sticking out 
of the slush. He reached out with his 
pole and felt for hidden solid pieces, 
found one and jumped onto it, felt for 
another and jumped again. Before we 
knew it he was on the shore ice. Again 
I sighed with relief, knowing that 
Keyasuk could pull us in with a rope 
if necessary. 

But again I sighed too soon. We 
could not move yet. 

My stepbrother and I threw the end 
of a line to Keyasuk and tied the other 
end to the two seals. We didn’t bother 
about the white one Keyasuk was 
dragging. Keyasuk pulled in the seals, 
so we were at least assured of the 
precious seal meat when and if we 
got home. 

Keyasuk directed us from the shore 
ice, walking along and keeping up 
with us as the current carried us far- 
ther north. Finally we reached the 
edge of the shore ice, but it was so 
high it was like a wall. We could not 
get up onto it. Keyasuk reached down 
with his harpoon. 

“/''RAB the end of the pole and I 
^ will pull you up,” he said to me. 
He looked so frail I thought surely 
he couldn’t pull me up, but I grabbed 
the end of his harpoon and he pulled 
me up without any difficulty. I was 
surprised at his strength. 

My stepbrother got up onto the shore 
ice, and by that time the ice floe had 
squeezed together so that anyone could 
walk on the slush with snowshoes. 

“Now you can get your other seal 
easily,” Keyasuk said. 

“It’s your seal now,” I said. “It’s no 
longer mine. You killed it and dragged 
it.” 

“No,” said Keyasuk emphatically. 
“When you’re the first to wound an 
animal it is yours. You can go after it 
now. It is absolutely safe.” 
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I couldn’t say any more so 1 put on 
my snowshoes reluctantly, took my 
heavy line and stepped out onto the 
moving ice again. I walked hurriedly 
over to the seal, put the rope on and 
started dragging. It dragged easily as 
it was not a very big seal. Finally I 
pulled it up onto the shore ice and 
brought it over to Keyasuk and my 
stepbrother. 

We sat down. We were all warm 
and tired, and glad for a chance to 
rest awhile before we started home. I 
was glad there were three seals among 
the three of us. It is customary of 
course to share the catch when part 
of the hunters don’t catch anything. 

“You may have the seal you dragged 
for me,” I said to Keyasuk. “I wouldn’t 
have got it if you hadn’t been kind 
enough to drag it for me.” 

No, he said, “that one is yours. 
I’ll take the other. The white one is 
not a common seal. It is a young 
oogruk.” 

Sure enough, now that he told us 
we looked more closely. The hair of 
the animal was white and very fuzzy — 
the hair of a very young oogruk. We 
looked at the enormous flippers and 
the big claws, typical of the oogruk. 
It had evidently been born very re- 
cently, and that was why it was on 
the dry ice floe. It was a good month 
before the season when oogruks are 
usually born. This one must have been 
born prematurely. 

I was surely proud to know that I 
had caught the first young oogruk of 
the season, even though I wouldn’t 
have known it except for Keyasuk. I 
sighed with relief again and felt 
perfectly content. — The End 

DEER HAUNTS AND 
GENTLE HUNTERS 

(Continued from page 19) 

leaping and cavorting like something 
out of a Walt Disney movie, was a 
nice young buck, antlers showing 
clearly against the green as he tossed 
his head in play. 

Let me digress a moment to make 
a confession. I do not like to shoot a 
deer! That feeling, I am sure, is shared 
by many hunters but admitted by few. 

I enjoy the trailing, if such it is. I 
love the peaceful serenity of the 
wilderness as primitive and unspoiled 
as when the white man first set foot 
in this country. And I love the meat. 

I would not trade a properly-dressed, 
properly-aged venison steak for the 
best porterhouse or sirloin steak on 
the market. When I am ready to shoot 
I visualize a nice thick venison steak, 
rubbed with garlic, sizzling in the 
frying pan. The thought somehow 
trues my aim and I may say without 
boasting that I usually manage to get 
my share of deer. 

I also have a dread that a deer, 
shot at by me and wounded, perhaps 
a useless leg dangling or entrails 



BIG 
$275 CRAFT 


SPECIAL OFF-SEASON PRICE 


42-09 AS HUNTER STREET 
CORP. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


State 


AmesUca'd 

BOUNTIFUL 


Has Everything YOU and YOUR Family Want! 

14 feet of stately, streamlined craft, with wide beam, large decks, low 
gravity center, for sturdy performance with qreatest safety record. 
Lightweight, yet loads 1200 lbs., seats 3 to 4 adults plus gear, 
but 1 person handles. Erected in jiffy without tools. Tops with 
any outboard from 1 to 9 HP, & easily rowed or paddled. 

New SALTW ATER-PROOF construction makes yacht- 
smart FOLBOT most practical & durable, rock- 
resistant & leakproof. Relaxation or action 
in Usurious easychair comfort. Thousands 
of enthusiastic FOLBOTERS take FOL- 
BOTS anywhere for delightful cruis 
ing, fishing, hunting, camping, 
exploring, etc. on open & 
stormy seas, surf or rapids, 
rocky waters or shallows. 

No upkeep or fees. 


Fits INSIDE cartrunk or rides erect on top. 



NO FISH IS TOO SMART 

for the FLATFISH 


Any fish that thinks he can play tag with a Flatfish and 
go away scott-free needs his head examined. Once he 
nibbles at a Flatfish, his minutes are numbered. By the 
time he realizes that he had better hightail it out of 
there, he finds it’s too late. The offset hooking of the 
Flatfish has him caught for keeps! 

Lures in 26 colors. Under-water, surface and trolling 
models, $1.35 each. Musky, $1.45. Fly-rod size, $1.10. 
Write for FREE 48-page booklet, with plug-fishing 
secrets of famous anglers. 


NEW “Rollaflote” 


d ? flel \ en l type of BOBBER! As sensational as the Flatfish! 
Especially designed for still-fishing with bait-casting equipment. Can be 
set quickly for any desired depth. Simple to adjust. No knots necessary. 
Rolls up and down your line when rod is manipulated. Ideal for both 
shore and boat fishermen. Made of hollow plastic — 2” diameter — / 
highly buoyant. Only 



6342 Pulford 


HELIN TACKLE CO. 


: $1 


Detroit 7, Mich, 



ALASKA GUIDE AND CHARTER SERVICE 

We Specialize in Spring and Fall Bear Hunts 
Island Brown Bear, Stikine Grizzlies, Black Bear, Goats and Deer 

SUMMER SCENIC CRUISES, PHOTO AND FISHING TRIPS 

Good Boats — Substantial Equipment -- Registered Guides 


Lee Ellis 
Box 141 

Wrangell, Alaska 


Registered Guides 
and Outfitters 


Ralph Wooten 
Box 613 

Petersburg, Alaska 



Lyman 48 Sights, superb- 
ly designed, accurately 
constructed for game and 
target shooting. 

• !4 Minute Clicks 
• Positive Adjustments 
• Quick Slide Release 
• Stayset Knobs for Hunting 

48 Folder free, Catalog 10c 


LYMAN 48 Sights for: 

WINCHESTER 52, 54, 70 
REMINGTON 30A, 30S, 301, 721, 722 
ENFIELD 1917 U.S., 1917 British 
MAUSER all models 
SPRINGFIELD 1903, Ml, M2, .22 cal., 
'03 .30 cal. 

KRAG all models 

BRITISH LEE ENFIELD and SPORTER 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CO 


May, 195® 
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URANIUM 

is currently the world’s 
most prized material. For 
complete information FREE 

write 

Sharpe, Prospector 

1282 George St. N. Battleford 

Canada 


LONESOME? 

Find your IDEAL “wife,” “husband” or 
“friend” and complete happiness. My 
superior plan for finding your type brings 
astounding results — even when others meth- 
ods fail. Individual analysis. Quick, per- 
sonalized, reliable service. All ages and 
types. Many educated, refined, wealthy. 
Sealed details FREE. Mention age and sex. 

DR. MILES 

Box 9265-G, Sta. S, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


1865 BANNERMAN 1950 


Krag rear sight Mod. '92 $1.00 each 

Shot gun nipples .25 

1903 bayonet & scabbard $1.50 

Web cartridge boot, cal. 45 .50 

McKeever cart, box, cal. 45 .40 

Flint pistol barrel, 6 inch, rusty .75 

Flints, assorted dozen for 1.00 

Revolver nipple wrench .80 

Krag rifle 30/40 37.50 ’ 


Prices do NOT include postage. 

Articles shown in 1950 circular for 10 cents. 
1949 catalog, 308 pages, over 2000 illustrations 
of catinons guns, swords, badges, buttons, etc., 
mailed in U. S. for $1.50. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 

501 Broadway, New York 


TANNING 

We now have 

NEW YORK TANNING IN SEATTLE 

32 years’ experience — modern 
methods, prompt service 

BERING SEA FUR DRESSERS 
1008 Western Ave., Seattle 4, Washington 


GUARANTEED 

EFFECTIVE 



FLEXIBLE 
CAULKED 
STEEL SOLES 
for wading 
2 sizes for men 


IF NOT AT YOUR DEALERS 

Send for circular and 
information 


“LION” GAFFS 
3 Styles 

No fishing kit is 
complete without one 
SAFE 
RUGGED 

LIGHTNING QUICK 


O. A. NORLUND CO., 

Williamsport, Pa. 


punctured, may get away into the 
woods to be pulled down by wolves 
or to suffer and die in the midst of 
some thicket. Consequently I like to 
make my shots telling ones and to 
get as close as possible before letting 
go. 

T HE frolicsome young buck was 
quite a distance from me. I decided 
to cut up the hillside by a circuitous 
route and work my way down closer 
to him. When I had to lose sight of 
him for a few moments my pulse 
beat madly for fear he would be gone 
before I could get within good shoot- 
ing range. * 

But my luck held. Dropping down 
off the hillside, I came to a stop under 
the sheltering branches of a giant 
cedar tree to find my young buck 
now peacefully grazing along the 
bank of the stream. He was turned 
away from me, head down. I cocked 
my rifle and braced myself to take 
aim when he stopped feeding and 
lifted his head. 

He turned slightly at an angle to me. 
I cuddled my rifle, steadied the sights 
and centered them behind a long ear. 
The hush of the wilderness was 
shattered by the sharp crack of a 
heavy rifle. My young buck reared 
on his hind legs, pawed the air with 
thrashing forehoofs and dropped in 
a quivering heap. 

My jaw dropped in amazement. I 
had not fired! Chagrin and disap- 
pointment swept over me as I realized 
that Torgy had worked his way up, 
spotted the young buck on the open 
flats, come into shooting range and 
fired a split second before I had pulled 
the trigger on my own rifle. 

Torgy appeared from the opposite 
side and we met by the fallen animal 
He drew his knife to slit its throat, 
but on lifting its sagging head he 
found it unnecessary to do so. His 
single shot, striking just under the 
lower jaw, had penetrated the jugular 
vein. 

I said nothing to Torgy about hav- 
ing had a bead on the same deer. Who 
would believe such a story? We 
wA ■a-W/i 'yvintg wmsmA 
and prepared it for packing. 

Torgy had spent some time around 
the little lake when he was beaver 
trapping the year before, and he was 
well acquainted with the area. He 
told me that just above the next hil : 
was a broad muskeg flat where the 
deer often gathered, and if we sep- 
arated again and worked our way up 
to the flat we would have a good 
chance for another shot. 

So we dragged the deer to the low 
tranches of a sprawling cedar tree, 
hoisted it up and suspended it a safe 
distance from the ground. Marking 
the spot carefully, we separated again, 
each taking a shoulder of the hill to- 
ward the muskeg flats. My way again 
lay to the left. 


NOW 

Is the Time to 

RE-ORDER 

W orld-Famous 
Cordova Minced and Whole 

RAZOR CLAMS 

from 

BIG POINT SEAFOOD CO. 

P. O. Box 58, Cordova, Alaska 

48% Lbs. Minced Razor Clams, 
$12.50 

48% Lbs. Whole Razor Clams, 
$13.50 

FOB Cordova, Alaska Karl Bradlee 

Use the 

New Intra-Alaska Zone 
Parcel Post Rate 
For Economy 


FIREWORKS! 

Stand operators, get ready for 
July 4th. Send for price list of 
fireworks and order now before 
the June rush. Only first-quality 
merchandise supplied. 

DONROVAN CO. 

P. O. Box 565, Tacoma 1, Wash. 


FRANQUETT WALNUTS 

(1949 Crop) 

5 Lb. Bag— $2.25 
Parcel Post Prepaid 

CLARENCE HOLDER 
Rt. 9, Box 754, Salem, Ore. 


PLASTTCATED “GI” CLOTHS 

Waterproof, lightweight 8x8 ft. 1001 uses 
as painter’® drop cloth, lawn furniture, 
machinery, merchandise, auto, boat cover, 
beach blanket or shelter. Many uses for 
camping, fishing or picnic trips. Send 
51.49 or check and we will mad one cloth 
prepaid $2.79 for 9x15 ft. size. C. O. D.’s 
accepted. 

SAX-ON Dept Q-4 
3840 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47, 111. 


W. K. SPAULDING 

Real Estate & Insurance 
Ryus Bldg. Box 2144 

KETCHIKAN 



DICE • CARDS 

Perfect Dice. Magic Dice. 
Magic Cards — READ THE 
BACKS — Inks. Daubs. 
Poker Chips. Gaining 
Layouts. Dice Boxes. 
Counter Gaines, Punch* 
boards. WRITE TOR 
CATALOG TODAY, 


K. C. CARD CO. 

832 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 


HENRY ERWICK 

— MARINE HARDWARE — 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
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Hoping eagerly for a shot, I pro- 
ceeded cautiously, stopping every now 
and then for a few moments at any 
likely spot where a feeding deer might 
show itself. But luck was not with 
me. Finally I neared the crest of the 
hill without having seen anything 
more exciting than a tiny gray squir- 
rel that raced up and down the trees 
and chattered at me. 

Broad patches of open space began 
to show before me as the timber 
thinned. Clearing a clump of trees, I 
came upon the broad, flat meadow, 
bright in the afternoon sun and the 
brilliant colors of late autumn. The 
meadow was alive with birds, and 
their chirping and chattering sounded 
as though I’d suddenly walked into 
an aviary. 

I found shelter on a little hummock 


under the low branches of a big cedar 
tree where I could watch the mead- 
ow without being seen and settled 
down to wait. The warmth of the 
afternoon sun and the steady chirp- 
ing of the birds made me drowsy, and 
I kept my eyes open with difficulty. 
A horde of no-see-ums, tiny flies with 
a vicious bite, began to dance before 
me. I lit a cigarette, as the smoke 
helps to drive them away. Leaning 
back against the base of the tree, I 
stretched my legs, propped myself on 
one elbow and idly began to pluck at 
the grass and growth. 

Suddenly my attention was at- 
tracted by a minute flower growing 
in clusters in a clump of moss. It was 
pinkish-red in color and shaped ex- 
actly like a tiny lily. As I was looking 
at one of the flowers, a no-see-um lit 
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SURE-FOOT BOOT CHAINS $42n 
For SAFE Fishing Postpaid 

For safety in fast 
waters, on sub- 
merged stones or any 
place where life and 
limb depend on non- 
skid footing. MILL- 
ARD’S SURE-FOOT 
BOOT CHAINS lace 
easily over any size 
Shoe, Boot, Pac or 
Boot Foot Waders. 
Send money order 
for quick delivery 
(no checks, please.) Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Air 
Mail extra wt. 1 lb. 

BENNETT MILLARD 

FISHING TACKLE, Deposit 8, N. Y. 



Be Lonely No More 
Open Destiny’s Door 

50tf brings Cupid's Destiny, World’s Great- 
est Social Publication, including coast-to- 
coast names and addresses; either sex. 
Captivating descriptions; sparkling pic- 
tures — widows, widowers, bachelors, beau- 
tiful girls desiring early marriage. (Year, 
bi-monthly, $2.00) Mention your age. 

DESTINY LEAGUE 
Aberdeen 14, Wash. 


TANNING 

Furs, hides, skins of all kinds 
hair on or off 
— Also — 

We carry a complete line of 
tanned rabbit skins, calf, coyote, 
lamb, muskrat, raccoon, skunk, 
wolf, wolverine (moose and elk 
hair off) and all others. Imme- 
diate delivery. Free price list. 
Quick, efficient, reliable. 

VALCAUDA FUR CO. 

National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

The best in the West, 
by actual test 


Make a Trip to the Wild 
Valley of the Unuk 

for 

HUNTING, FISHING, 
or PHOTOGRAPHY 

ROBSON BISHOP 

Registered Guide 

Reasonable Rates 

Unuk Alaska 



CA BMAN LANDS 


buys 5 acres suburban 
buys 28 acres hunting 
camp 

$207 buys 23 acres on river 
$351 buys 102 acres build- 
ing 

$864 buys 640 acres lake 
front 

Our 33rd Annual List, just issued, describes the 
above and many other choice properties ac- 
quired by us through Tax Sale. The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, guaranteed 
perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated 
hunting and fishing camps, where there is real 
sport; summer cottage sites, heavily wooded 
acreages. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Write today for 
free booklet with full explanation. 
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8-MILE RANGE- High Grade 

BINOCULARS <r»r 

10 Days’ Free Trial 
PREPAID or C.O.D. 

Made in U. S. Optically Accur- 
ate, Center Focusing, Hinged 
Body Binoculars, with high- 
powered 30 mm Lenses, giving a clear sharp 
field of vision of 100 yds. width at 1,000 yds. 
distance. Case and Strap included. Marvelous 
for Hunting, all Sports or as a Gift. Tax included. 
Money refunded if dissatisfied. Order today. 
BENNER & CO., PO Box 426-OAS, Trenton 3, N. J. 


SITKA, PORTAL TO ROMANCE 
By Barrett Willoughby 

This first book by 
the first Alaska- 
born author to have 
written of the Ter- 
ritory is a well- 
drawn picture o,f 
that beautiful land. 
Her book centers 
around the towtn 
of Sitka, the seat 
of Baranov, the 
little Russian gov- 
ernor of the fur 
colony, ruler of 
the North Pacific 
coast. She de- 
scribes her visits 
with bearded Rus- 
sian priests who 
wore golden robes 
sent over by Catherine the Great, and 
she tells stories of the old-time saloon 
keepers who served the lawless town in 
the first days of the American regime. $3.50 
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THE WOLVES OF 

NORTH AMERICA 

By Young and Goldman 
No animal in American his- 
tory has exerted greater 
influence on civilization 
than the wolf. Written at 
a time when both the 
beasts and the men who 
fought them are scarce, 
this book, the only one of 
its kind ever published, is 
destined to be a classic. 
The authors have brought 
together the widely- scat- 
tered literature pertaining 
to the wolves of this con- 
tinent, from the earliest 
times to the present day. 
The book also outlines the 
results of field studies by 
the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and presents the first 
detailed classification of 
North American species. $6.00 
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KLONDIKE ’98 

By Ethel Anderson Becker 
Not everyone who went to 
the Klondike went for gold, 
as such. Among those was 
an unassuming young pho- 
tographer, E. A. Hegg, 
whose zeal for taking pic- 
tures was limited only by 
the short-light days. Also, 
among the stampeders was 
a five-year- old girl whose 
memcfry and capacity for 
research have enabled her 
to correlate the historical 
data surrounding the Gold- 
rush with the remarkable 
pictorial story made by Pho- 
tographer Hegg to make 
this brand-new book the 
fascinating study which it 
is. $3.50 
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in the center and began to struggle 
like a housefly trapped on fly paper. 
I leaned over closer to get a better- 
look, and before my unbelieving eyes 
the petals of the tiny, pretty flower 
began to close slowly around the 
struggling mite! I stared in horror as 
the petals continued to close inexorably 
upon the helpless victim, formed into 
a tight ball and were still. 

Examining one of the open flowers 
with care, I could see a large number 
of little hairs on the inside of each 
petal, and the center of the flower 
seemed to be filled with a sticky 
substance. Apparently the substance 
attracted the no-see-ums as honey 
draws flies, and the weight of the 
victim stimulated the petals into clos- 
ing. I did not have to wait long to see 
another mite land in the center of 
one of the waiting flowers and the 
petals creep slowly about its strug- 
gling form. I had heard of carnivorous 
plants in tropical countries but hadn’t 
dreamed there was one in Alaska. Tiny 
as it was, and much as the no-see-ums 
deserved such a fate, I felt a cold 
chill run up my spine. 

I DON’T know how long I’d watched 
* the gruesome, fascinating little 
plants, but when I finally looked up 
there was a doe not twenty feet away, 
watching me as closely as I had been 
watching the plant. Feeling a little 
sheepish, for I had heard no sound, 
I spoke to her. Her long ears flicked 
forward at the sound of my voice. 
She showed no sign of fear as long 
as I remained still, and I had an 
excellent opportunity to examine her 
graceful, dappled body and long, slim 
legs. She was literally a living pic- 
ture of grace and beauty. 

My arm was growing numb from 
the steady weight on it, and I found 
it necessary to move. The doe gave 
a startled, bird-like cry and moved 
daintily back into the brush. Whether 
her queen call had anything to do 
with it, I don’t know, but from the 
opposite side of the meadow came a 
nice buck. He bounded out into the 
open and skidded to a quick stop as 
he saw me. 

Grabbing my rifle, I sprang to my 
feet and prepared to fire. The buck 
wheeled and made for the shelter of a 
spreading cedar which stood out in 
the open. There was at least a forty- 
foot clear area around the tree, and I 
reasoned that if I let him come to a 
stop in its shelter I could ease around 
quietly until I had a standing shot. 
The buck disappeared behind the 
huge bole of the ancient tree. Moving 
very quietly so I wouldn’t scare him 
out in a full run, I edged around for 
my shot. 

The sharp crack of a rifle halted 
me with one foot in midair. The buck 
gave long, full leaps out into the 
meadow, then pitched forward as his 
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ALASKA AND THE 
CANADIAN NORTHWEST 
By Harold Griffin 



This is the story of 
the opening-up of 
North America’s “last 
frontier” under the 
impact of war, dis- 
cussed from both 
the American and 
Canadian aspects. The 
aim of the author, 
an editor and writer 
for Canadian and 
American newspapers 
and publications, is 
to educate Ameri- 
cans to see the tre- 
mendous progress 
which has been made 
in developing this 
area recently, and 
to share in this 
development. $2.75 
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front legs buckled under him. As 
Torgy stepped out into the open I 
growled, “Why the devil didn’t you 
stay home?” 

But his big, cheerful grin calmed 
my irritation. We bled the beautiful 
animal as Torgy told me he had been 
sitting on a fallen log when the deer 
dashed behind the tree and stopped, 
staring directly at him. The single 
shot had taken the buck squarely be- 
tween the eyes. 

The afternoon was well along by 
the time we finished dressing out the 
deer. I helped Torgy shoulder him, 
then picked up the rifles and led the 
way along the homeward trail. The 
going was easy on the downhill grade, 
and we were soon back at the upper 
end of the lake where we had cached 
the first buck. 

I felt a little peeved at having spent 
almost a full day hunting without 
firing a shot, while my partner had 
his season’s limit out of the trip. But 
again the beauty of the little lake 
soothed my ruffled feelings. We stood 
for awhile in silence, as though storing 
this sight in our memories against the 
approaching stormy days of winter. 

In the light of the late afternoon 
the lake had taken on the deep 
emerald green of the forest, and the 
heavily-wooded hillsides were re- 
flected faithfully on its tranquil 
surface. A long- winged blue heron 
flapped its way in over the treetops 
to land awkwardly on the bank and 
stand patiently on stilt-like legs, wait- 
ing for a dinner to come within reach 
of its piercing beak. 

Large trout were breaking water 
in quick, exciting splashes out near 
the center of the lake, and I wished 
I could convert my gun into a fishing 
rod. But evening was near and we nad 
no wish to be caught in the dense 
forest after dark. Retrieving the 
cached deer, I shouldered it and sought 
the trail around the lake. Torgy 
followed close behind. 

THE blue jays, spotting us as we 
1 moved through the forest with our 
strange burdens, now seemed definite- 
ly hostile. They screamed and dived 
at us as we struggled along the path. 
Our progress through the area of 
windfalls at the lower end of the lake 
was slow and painful, and we had to 
fight for every foot we made. Packing 
out is always the only unpleasant 
part of a deer hunt, and I have yet 
to meet the man who enjoys it. In 
areas such as the one we had to 
cover it is doubly unpleasant, and we 
really earned our meat. 

By the time we had climbed wearily 
over the last fallen tree and fought 
our way clear of the clutching 
branches, night was rapidly closing 
down. Torgy suggested that in view 
of my lighter load, I push on ahead 
and find the boat to obviate the dan- 
ger of our both being caught by 
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dug ice worms, dehorned a mosquito and salted 
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THE ONLY CLUB OF ITS KIND ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


Certificate measures over 7 by 9 1 
inches in size, is printed in gold 
and black on exclusive wood-finish 
paper. Excellent for., framing. A< 
wonderful, frolicsome souvenir of 
Alaska. 

You will be proud to own and 
display this handsome certificate, 
or send it to your friends as a sou- 
venir of “The Last Frontier.” 
Membership is limited! Send fifty 
cents today for your certificate of 
life, membership in the Cheechako 
Society. No additional “dues.” 

Totem Igloo of 
Alaska Cheechakos 

P. O. BOS 81 
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OWN THIS 
GREAT BOOK 

ANIMALS OF THE WORLD is one 
of the most authoritative and compre- 
hensive books about animals that has 
ever been published. Virtually every 
mammal, both wild and domestic, is 
described in detail. Prepared by a dis- 
tinguished staff of naturalists and 
animal authorities, the book is de- 
signed to be at once popular and 
scientific. The extraordinary illustra- 
tions include more than 500 superb 
photographs, many of them taken in 
the animals’ natural habitats. Truly 
a book that should grace the shelves 
of every family library. 

$4.50 postpaid at 
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THE STORY OF ALASKA 
By Clarence L. Andrews 

The first edition of 
this book has been 
called by the com- 
pilers of the Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia ‘‘the 
best book on Alas- 
kan history.” Much 
new material has 
since been added to 
bring the book en- 
tirely up-to-date. The 
material is authori- 
tative because of And- 
rews’ residence in 
the Territory since 
1892 in newspaper 
work and government 
service. Contains 76 
maps and pictures. 

$ 4.00 
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Contain a Wealth of Intimate, 
Detailed Information About 
Alaska! 

The stories and articles in this magazine 
were all written by people from Alaska 
who have experienced the things they write 
about. Back issues of The Alaska Sports- 
man contain interesting and informative 
articles on Alaska mining, farming, hunt- 
ing, trapping, fishing, scenery, dogs, etc. 
Write us, telling in which subjects you are 
interested. We will supply you with these 
articles as nearly as we can. Eight differ- 
ent issues sent postpaid for $1.00. This 
offer does not include the last three issues 
or fi rare” copies. Rare copies sell for 50c 
each. 
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darkness together on the side hill. 

The going was easier now and I 
made good time along the well-de- 
fined trail leading to the bay. Soon I 
could see glimpses of water through 
the heavy growth, and, picking my 
way carefully along to make sure I 
came out at the little cove where the 
boat was moored, I concentrated on 
looking for familiar things from my 
upward trek. As I drew closer to the 
end of my journey the hillside 
dropped steeply, and I had to watch 
carefully for each foothold. Stopping 
for a moment to catch my breath and 
take a bearing, I looked ahead, to see 
the broad expanse of the bay stretch- 
ing below me. The water was steely 
blue-gray in the evening light. 

Turning my head and searching 
closely to make sure I was headed for 
the little cove where the boat was 
moored, I gave a sudden start. There 
on a little knoll not more than forty 
yards from me, standing broadside 
and clearly silhouetted against the 
water, was a beautiful big buck. 

Holding my breath for fear my 
movements would startle him into 
quick flight, I rid myself of the deer 
I was carrying, cocked my rifle, took 
aim and fired. The echo of my shot 
came back from the rocky hillside, 
and the buck plunged out of sight 
down the steep incline. Hastily I went 
down and found him crumpled on 
the rocky beach. I slit his throat and 
stretched him out. My shot had taken 
him at the base of the left ear, killing 
him instantly. 

I straightened up and looked around. 
There was the boat, not ten yards 
from me, riding gently on the in- 
coming tide. I retrieved Torgy’s deer, 
dragged it down and stored it in the 
boat and was busy dressing out my 
prize when Torgy came sliding wearily 
down the steep bank with his heavy, 
awkward load. He shook himself free 
of his burden, started to stretch and 
say something, then stopped and 
stared. 

W HERE the deuce did you get him?” 
he asked. 

“Right here, of course. I don’t be- 
lieve in packing my meat over a fifty- 
mile obstacle course.” 

Torgy laughed heartily as he heard 
the tale of my amazing luck and gave 
me a willing hand to dress out my 
deer. Darkness had settled down com- 
pletely by the time our boat was 
loaded, and the water was alive with 
phosphorescence as we started the 
motor and headed for home. The 
lights from my cabin showed clearly 
in the distance, and I was guided by 
them as a ship is guided by a light- 
house beam over black water. 

As we drew clear of the deep 
purple outline of the hills, the moon 
rose cold and bright above them and 
I laid a silver path across the water. 
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BEYOND THE CLAPPING 
MOUNTAINS 
By Charles E. Gillham 


As the wild birds 
of the Arctic fly 
north to the Ber- 
ing Sea each spring, 
so the story goes, 
the Eskimo child- 
ren hope they 
will arrive safely 
through the moun- 
tains that are sup- 
posed to clap to- 
gether. Mr. Gillham 
has here recorded 
authentic stories 
that are told to 
the Eskimo children — simple, but full of 
humor and imagination. $2.00 
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A Guide to Beautiful 

REVILLA ISLAND 

In Southeastern Alaska 



Here is a booklet describing in detail Re- 
villagigedo Island on which Ketchikan, 
the first city of Alaska, is located. 
Complete up-to-date information is given 
as to location of shelter cabins, lakes 
Forest Service floats, Indian villages 
rrv'nes, minerals, hot springs. timber’ 
rivers. islands, canals, fjords, scenic 
spots. Ten photos. 

An excellent guide booklet for persons 
interested in Southeastern Alaska for 
bu*i"-e<! S or nleasu-e: a portion of this 
booklet is devoted to opportunities for 
sightseeing and development of this 
part of Alaska. 

Price 25c 
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This amazing bank works 
just J ike big slot machines, 

BUT YOU'RE THE ONLY 
WINNER! Your friends, rela- 
tives will pour in a fortune 
in dimes trying to hit the 
jackpot, but only YOU 
know when it’s ready to 
pay off. Everybody wants 
to play ... to watch the 
cherries, lemons and bars 
spin around. When jack- 
pot hits, you rake in all 
the dimes. Big money! 

Big fun! Not a flimsy 
toy, but precision-built 
half-a-foot high. Pays for 
itself over and over 
again. ORDER YOURS 
TODAY at sensational 
mail-order price of only 
$4.98! 
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The cfrrilutthc- night — after- -the — ext- 
ortion of the day made us hunch up 
for warmth, but our motor purred 
constantly along, pushing the heavily- 
loaded boat forward. 

As the moon rose higher in the 
night sky, the towering, snow-capped 
peaks took on a luminous glow as if 
emphasized by floodlights. We ’moved 
through an unreal fairy world in 
which we could have stayed forever 
but for the biting cold. I was happy 
as we neared home and could hear 
the voices of the kids waiting for us 
on the beach. 

After thawing out in front of my 
blazing fireplace we hung our deer 
on the branch of a convenient tree 
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near the cabin. We would skin them 
out in the morning. I said goodnight 
to Torgy and headed for a hot shower. 
: Before going to bed that night I 
took a walk out into the crisp, coo! 
night to inspect the three deer “that 
sagged the heavy branch of the tree 
with their weight. The pale moon, 
now high in the velvet sky, bathed 
the world in a. silvery light. The 
waters of the bay lapped gently on the 
sandy beach, phosphorescence glowing 
on its edges like white-hot sparks. 
Far out over the water the flashing 
lights of Spire Island reef split the 
darkness at regular intervals. Above 
the eastern horizon a clear, bright 
star glittered like a huge diamond. 

As I turned to go indoors, reluctant 
to call an end to such a pleasant day, 
the piercing call of the big North 
Pacific loon that lives in our bay rose 
through the night. I smiled, for I, 
too, felt like giving voice to my 
feelings for the beauty and joy ; of 
life in Alaska. — The End 


ALASKA BIRD TRAILS 

By Herbert Brandt 



This is a great book about a great 
expedition, a man’s eye view of the 
strange, boreal birds at the top of our 
world. The author, Herbert Brandt, 
has had a remarkably wide experience 
with birds, having led 30 expeditions 
far afield in order to study avian home 
life. 

Forty color plates are in this book 
as well as many photographs taken 
by Frank Dufresne, Olau J. Murie and 
the author. The pen pictures were 
drawn from original photographs. 
The various bird photographs appear- 
ing in the book were obtained without 
the use of an artificial blind. This 
evident intimacy tends to show the 
very personal adventures with the 
rather fearless tundra birds that 
abound at Hooper Bay, and other 
parts of Alaska. Price $10.00 postpaid. 
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OH, BOY! SOURDOUGH ROADHOUSE STATIONERY! 

Have Fun! When you write to your friends, use this famous, funny, Far- 
North Stationery! Let your friends in on the rib-tickling rules of the 
Alaska Sourdough Roadhouse where guests are requested not to flirt with 
the dumb-waiter and “Nellie the Pig” is the entertainer! Can be used by 
anyone anywhere! 

Eight Sheets and Eight Envelopes 35 

Forty Sheets and Thirty-five Envelopes 1.50 
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This booklet presents, in addition 
to 50 pictures carefully selected 
for their scenic beauty and his- 
torical value, an excellent means 
for quick learning of the Terri- 
tory’s history. It describes, 
briefly and vividly, the most im- 
portant events that occurred in 
the building of Alaska, from 
1578 on. 

50c Postpaid 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


SHOTGUNS. RIFLES. Revolvers. Over 500 Mod- 
ern, obsolete, also Cartridges. List 10# coin. Ed 
Howe, Box AS, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


FOREIGN GUN PARTS — Thousands of hard-to- 
get items. Luger barrels, any length, $12 up. 
Luger side plates, $6.50. New, rebuilt Lugers, 
$55. Parts catalog free. Western Gun Exchange, 
441 So. Greenleaf, Whittier, Calif. 


GUNSCOPE COATING. We repair scopes and 
Hard- coat Lenses with Magnesium Fluoride. Re- 
bluing. Estimates on request. Northwest Instru- 
ment Co., Inc., 2313 Third Ave., Seattle 1, Wash, 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULARS. Field Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, direct from factory. Huge savings. 
Catalog. DuMaurier Co., Dept. 255- A, Elmira, N. Y. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS— We have trained tech- 
nicians and maintain complete shop equipment 
including collimator, refinishing ovens, hard- 
coating equipment. Estimates on request. North- 
west Instrument Co., Inc., 2313 Third Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


SAVE 50% on New Binoculars! Free Catalog. Free 
Book, “How to Select Binoculars.” Write today! 
Bushnell Importers, 43-AS East Green, Pasadena 
1, California. 


BOOKS 


USED MECHANICAL and Electrical books. Write 
for list. Roycrafters, P. O. Box 43, Grandview, 
Wash. 


COMICS, Magazines — Send one dollar and I will 
send you postpaid a bundle of fourteen comics, 
all different. Pulp magazines, bundle of ten for 
a dollar. Detective, love story, sports or Wes- 
tern. All clean back issues with full covers. 
Avenue Book Store, 706 Mass. Ave., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. 


BOOKS — One fourth million volumes in stock, 
new, used and rare. Alaskan books our specialty. 
Shorey Book Store, 815 Third Ave., Seattle 4, 
Washington. 


BOOKFINDERS! (Scarce, out-of-print, unusual 
books). Quickly supplied. Send wants. Clifton, 
Box 1377 AS, Beverly Hills, California. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MAIL ORDER is interesting and profitable. Send 
Dime for details and mail trade publications. 
Western Mailers, Martin City 7, Montana. 


FOR SALE: Poultry Ranch, excellent market, 
prices. Room for expansion. Home — modern con- 
veniences. Bargain — $6,500. Write immediately. 
Box 726, Wrangell, Alaska. 


IMPERIAL CHINCHILLA— Famous high fashion 
fur. Spare time or full time gainfully employed. 
South American Chinchillas easier to raise than 
most fur-bearing animals. Clean, odorless, friend- 
ly. Small indoor space required. Herbivorous 
diet inexpensive and easily obtained. Ideally 
adapted to cool climates. Leading furriers pro- 
claim world market awaiting distinctive and 
beautiful fur. Huge breeding stock demand. 
Proven past, profitable present, brilliant future. 
We can supply a limited quantity of the finest 
foundation stock from $1,200 per pair. Write for 
folder and information. Paragon Chinchilla 
Ranch, P. O. Box 287A, Boulder, Colo. 


RAISE TURKEYS the new way. Write for free 
information explaining how to make up to $3,000 
in your own backyard. Address National Tur- 
key Institute, Dept. 238, Columbus, Kansas. 


EMPLOYMENT 


MAN AND WIFE want cook job in out-of-town 
lumber or mining camp or cannery. Good refer- 
ences. L. M. Harto, General Delivery, Ketchikan. 


INTERESTED in Latin America and foreign 
employment? $1.00 brings 1950 copyrighted 
“Foreign Service Directory” with new complete 
listings in U. S. and Canadian construction com- 
panies, world wide oil firms, mining, aviation. 


steamship, transportation, manufacturers, im- 
porters and exporters, domestic and foreign 
listings. Special listing of firms hiring. Global 
Reports, P. O. Box 883-AS, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ALASKA — The Last Great American Frontier — 
offers unlimited opportunities. $1.00 brings 1950 
copyrighted report and official government map. 
Business directory listing big construction proj- 
ects, fishing, mining, aviation, hunting-fishing- 
game rules, fur farming, lumber, agriculture, 
livestock raising, transportation, homestead and 
highway information. Hot list of companies hir- 
ing. Alaska Opportunist, P. O. Box 883-AS, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


ALASKA! $1.00 brings daily listings of ^ccellent 
job opportunities with names and addresses of 
companies hiring and jobs risually vacant, plus 
booklet on opportunities in Construction, Fish- 
ing, Agriculture, Lumbering, Fur Farming, Min- 
ing, Government Positions, Homesteading. Map 
included. Alaskan Opportunities, Dept. AS, 7512 
18th N. E., Seattle 5, Washington. 


ALASKA— Valuable copyrighted booklet cover- 
ing information and opportunities in Construction, 
Government Positions, Agriculture, Commerciai 
Fishing, Lumbering, Mining, Fur Farming, Home- 
steading, Large list of companies hiring with 
addresses, plus Alaska Highway information — 
what to take, customs regulations, mileposts, 
etc. — all for $1.00. Alaska Opportunities and 
Highway, Dept. A-3, P. O. Box 224, Seattle 11, 
Wash. 


“INTERESTED in Latin America?” Up-to-the- 
minute copyrighted “South American Listings” 
for men and women— just published — 4000 fact- 
packed words. Full and confidential informa- 
tion. 100 major American companies; Oil-Mining- 
Exploration - Construction - Airlines. How - when - 
where to apply. Revealed by professional engi- 
neer with 6 years recent “know-how” employ- 
ment throughout this “easy-to-get-rich-quick” 
continent. $1.00 cash only. Write today. South 
American Dvt., Box 142- AS, North Battleford, 
Canada. 


THE ALASKA HIGHWAY offers thousands of 
successful postwar opportunities for men and 
women. Prepare now for the millions of tour- 
ists-sportsmen who will travel America’s multi- 
million dollar Dream road. 15,000 fact-packed 
words of vital facts — with maps. Postpaid any- 
where, $1.00 cash only. Alaska Highway Guide, 
Box 142S, North Battleford, Canada. 


FISHING 


FREE CATALOG. Build your own custom-made 
Spun Glass Rods — Save 60% — Complete Fresh, 
Salt Water Kits, all types. Simple illustrated 
instructions. Write today. Trimline Tackle Com- 
pany, 508-T Tinton Avenue, New York City 55. 


COMPLETE LINE fly tyers’ materials. Write 
for free catalog. Fly Tyers Supply, 404 East 
Third St., Bend, Ore. 


NEVER-MISS Landing Net with Sure-grip handle. 
18” hoop, net 28” deep, 3’ handle. $5.50. A. G. 
Knaack, 116 W. Water St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


FLY TYERS. Use same materials as we do. Buy 
only what you need. Save money. Free catalog. 
Bennett Millard Fishing Tackle, Deposit 10, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN LOOK! "Aqua Bat,” the real live 
action game fish lure. Works on gas-generating 
pellet. Descriptive details free. Specialty Sales, 
1405-A Buckner, Houston 3, Texas. 


FIRELACQUER your favorite lures yourself. 
Easy. Complete kit, 7 genuine Firelacquer colors, 
undercoating, thinner, brushes, instructions, $ 8.00 
postpaid. Single colors $1.00 each, undercoating, 
thinner 50 cents each. Bennett Millard Fishing 
Tackle, Deposit 15, N. Y. 


EARTHWORM BREEDING. Valuable bulletins on 
successful methods mailed free. Earthmaster 
Publications, Dept. 5, Sun Valley, California. 


FOR SALE 


ZIRCONS — Genuine Siamese, 3 stones, approx, 
total weight 3 carats— $6.00, tax included. B. 
Lowe, Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


SNOW SLEDS, Unused. Usable with light snow 
tractor or as a cat train arrangement with a 
heavier cat. These sleds are of sturdy construc- 
tion and complete with front tow bar and rear 


pintle. Priced at far below original Government 
cost. Also in stock, a good supply of parts for 
all models of Army weasel and other Army 
snow tractors. Symington, 4537 Union Bay 

Place, Seattle 5, Wash. 


ALASKA TANNED timber wolf hides. $25 each, 
postpaid. Alaska Fur Company, Box 81, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. 


300 RAZOR BLADES $2.00, or 100 for $1.00, 
first quality double-edged. Postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. Olander, 68 Mill, Manchester, 
Conn. 


PHEASANT EGGS and chicks from Pullorum. 
Free birds, booklet on raising pheasants with 
every order. Pfeiffer’s Pheasant Farm, Irma, Wis. 


SILVER FOX skins, matched pair, $40; Platinum 
fox skins, matched pairs $32 and $27.50. All F. 
O. B. San Francisco. C. T. Pedersen, Vallemar, 
Box 124, Rockaway Beach, Calif. 


BUCKSKIN GARMENTS— Jackets, Shirts, Vests, 
Skirts. All styles made from your leather. Whole- 
sale and retail. Write for prices. Frank’s Leath- 
er Garments, 1912 San Pablo, Oakland, Calif. 


ONE OF the best 80 acres in the Matanuska 
Valley; 7-room house, big barn, chicken houses, 
large root cellar, all machinery for grain, pota- 
toes, including truck, tractor. Also seed potatoes, 
grain for chickens and seed. 500 chickens, good 
income from farm. F. A. Blom, Palmer, Alaska. 


SHOWY gold nuggets! We have real Alaskan 
gold nuggets, found in the Fairbanks region last 
year. We offer them while they last at $2, $8 
each. Write now, sending remittance. If not com- 
pletely satisfied, the nugget may be returned 
and your money will be refunded in full. Make 
unusual pocket pieces or watch chain fob. Every- 
one wants to see a real nugget, just as it 
came from the gold field. Get one now! Alaska 
Specialties Company, Box 81, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


WANT TO LEARN About Alaska? We want you 
to know about Alaska. That’s why we offer a 
bargain you can’t resist. Simply enclose $1.00 in 
currency, check or stamps and we’ll send you 25 
Alaska specialty stems and informative literature 
about “The Last Frontier” worth many times the 
price we ask! Alaska Development Company, 
Wacker City, Alaska. 


DECORATIVE ALASKA FLAG Playing Cards! 
These delightful, handsome cards made by Brown 
and B^elow. world-famous printers, are in 
five mellow colors and have own exclusive design 
which includes the famous 1 Alaska Territorial 
flag and a grizzled prospector with his pick and 
gold pan. Bridge size, linen finish. Be different! 
Get a set now for a sift or that Alaska party. 
Single decks, $1.25. Two decks, $2.25. Alaska 
Specialties Company, Box 81, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


ALASKA STATIONERY. Distinctive, decorated 
letterheads and envelopes with attractive pictures 
of Alaska animals and scenes. Package of 8 let- 
terheads and 8 envelopes contains famous Sour- 
dough Roadhouse stationery among different var- 
ieties or will send package containing only this 
Days of ’98 stationery if desired. Price 30# post- 
paid. Alaska Specialties Company, Box 81, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 


ALASKA BAGGAGE STICKERS— You’ll want 
one or more of these for your luggage. Very 
decorative! Helps you meet other Alaskans or 
people who have been to Alaska. We have sev- 
eral varieties of these stickers, some for 2 for 5# 
and others for 5# each. When ordering only stick- 
ers include 3# stamp to pay postage. Alaska 
Specialties Company, Box 81, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


BEAUTIFUL pressed Alaska wild flower pictures 
and trays. Very colorful and artistic on back- 
grounds of maroon, blue or green velvet with 
harmonizing frame. An unusual gift. Pictures 
$5.50, $8.50, $9.50. Trays $16, $18 postpaid. Alaska 
Specialties Company, Box 81, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


MAPS OF ALASKA. Authoritative Kroll map is 
of Alaska, Western Canada, the state of Wash- 
ington, Western Montana and Northern Oregon. 
It has an insert of the Aleutian Islands, the 
Bering Sea and Kamchatka Peninsula in Siberia. 
Boundaries are all shown on this map. Price 
$1.50. The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


MINING 


URANIUM— the world’s most prized material. 
Complete information free. Write Sharpe, Pros- 
pector, 1282 George Street, North Battleford, 
Canada. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING “SMsf- 


PANNING GOLD for hobby or profit. Pros- 
pectors and beginner prospectors. We will mala 
you our new 36 page booklet “What the Begin- 
ner Needs to Know” for 250 cash o-r stamps and 
include catalog of mining books — supplies — maos 
of where to go — blue prints of hand machines 
you can build — geiger counters — M- scopes — min- 
eralights — mineral specimens — Over 200 items. 

Old Prospector, B-346, Dutch Flat, Calif. 


GOLD PANNING for profit. Healthy, outdoor 
hobby. Beginners’ big illustrated instruction book, 
$1.00. Miners’ gold pans. $2.00. Prospectors’ power- 
ful magnifying glass, $1.00 Yukon Jim, 627 Lillian, 
Stockton, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHEN OTHERS fail, have “The Watch Doctor” 
repair your watch. Information free. Hunter 
Watch Service, P O. Box 4008, So. Denver 9, 
Colo. 


LOCKSMITHING: Ai'e your locks safe? $1.00 

brings set of lessons covering lock security, 
different types of common locks, masterkeying 
and other topics. A. A. Gorski, General Delivery 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


MAGIC CARD trick. Fun for young and old. 
Tells age. Follow directions. Guaranteed never 
fail. Send $1.00 to Magic Cards, 2311 E. 20th, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


KILL DANDRUFF. FORMULA $1. Perfected by 
Army Medics in Pacific for jungle scalp infec- 
tions. Rubey, Box 485, Deer River, Minn. 


CHIROPODY: Extension course! Degree. Grad- 

uates may practice in Alaska. Details, $1.00 ’ 
Alaska Chiropody College, Dept. AS, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


ALASKA, DIRECT ROUTE— Highway log to 
Fairbanks, Canadian customs, basic information. 
Booklet, homesteading, business opportunities. 
Alaska map, etc. $2.00 postpaid. Alaska Bureau, 
Route 2, Box 41, Great Falls, Montana. 


KNOW ALASKA through Alaska Sunday Press. 
Sample copy 1Q0. $4.00 per year. Box 1181, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


ASSIST YOU, anything. Hollywood or Beverly 
Hills. David Lester, P. O. Box 96, W. Los Ange- 
les 25, Calif. 


PROSPECTORS WANTED — Experienced, Begin- 
ners and would-be Prospectors to join the 
newly-incorporated United Prospectors Organi- 
zation. If you are interested in mining and 
prospecting, joining us is bound to help you. 
Send for our new brochure and literature. Unit- 
ed Prospectors, Box 13, Dutch Flat, Calif. 


PERSONALS 


HOLLYWOOD PEN Pal Corral year membership, 
monthly roster, Dollar Bill. 6411 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


IT’S JUST For You! A thrillingly different 
introduction-by-mail club. Immediate Contacts. 
Write for free details. Carole Ann Social Register. 
P. O, Box 1508-A, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


LONESOME? — Let me help you. Large Nation- 
wide Membership. All Ages. Dignified, Confiden- 
tial Service. Write Now For Sealed Particulars. 
Dwight Hildebrant, Box 805- AS, Omaha 1, Nebr. 


ARE YOU LONELY? — 250 brings big list ro- 
mantic club members desiring marriage. All ages, 
either sex, Membership year $1.00. Dwight 
Hildebrant, Box 805- Y, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


LONELY HEARTS Club That’s Different! In- 
troductions by letter. Confidential, dignified. 
Honest service. Particulars free. Lester Golliday, 
P. O. Box 2014-T, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


PEN PALS from Italy! Higher class, English 
speaking beautiful young ladies and reliable 
gentlemen looking for romance, marriage. Also 
many correspondents in USA and Canada. Hurry, 
you may be passing up that happiness so much 
desired. Write: Grilli— Box 416— Providence, R. I. 


LONELY? You too can find a sweetheart or 
life-mate through membership in America's 
foremost introductory club. Nationwide member- 
ship! Confidential! Heart of America Club. P. O. 
Box 2403- ZH, Kansas City 13, Mo. 


LONESOME? — Large magazine. Pictures. Descrip- 
tions, 10c; with addresses, 50c. Barnum Agency. 
772 Cleveland Ave., Bridgeport 4 , Conn 


LONESOME? Join my lucky California Club! 
Dig for Golden Nuggets of Friendship! Pan for 
Penpals. Try my new letter-writing service! 
The 49’er Club, Box 57, Point Richmond, Calif. 


LONESOME? Amazing new system for meeting 
vour ideal friend, sweetheart, or mate. Sealed 
details free. Dr. Miles, Box H-9265, Sta. S, Los 
Angeles 5, California. 


1 ONESOME? Get free information from one of 
America’s finest letter societies. No club any- 
where offers more efficient and friendly service 
at such a moderate fee. Miss Chase, P. O. Box 
172, Seattle 11, Washington. 


LONESOME? Want a worthwhile sweetheart, 
husband or wife? Members everywhere. Many 
near you. All ages. Catholic or Protestant. Many 
state they are wealthy. Confidential introduc- 
tions by mail. Sealed particulars free. «Louis- 
ville Social Club, Inc., Box 85, Louisville, Ky. 


LONELY? 10? brings magazine, pictures, des- 
criptions, lonely sincere members everywhere, 
seeking friendship, companionship, marriage! 
Witn addresses, either sex, 500. Jenrich Publi- 
cations, 2154- AS Walton, Chicago 22, 111. 


LONESOME? CONFIDENTIAL introductions .by 
mail. Find your sweetheart, pen-pal. Established 
reliable club with active, eligible members 
everywhere waiting to assist you. Full sealed 
particulars free. Gordon Adams, Box 3031, Seat- 
tle 14, Washington. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS— $1. All ages! Miss Fran- 
ces Mills, a 047 South Vermont Ave., Los An- 
geies 6, California. 


SOMEONE TO CARE. Join the Cytherea Club. 
Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. 
Postage. 


GET-ACQUAINTED CLUB — Through social cor- 
respondence, thousands yearly meet their ideal. 
Can introduce you to members throughout U. S. 
and Canada. Either sex. Write for list of eligi- 
blesi R. E. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colorado. 


MARRY RICH — Our members are begging to 
meet you. If you do not send for our free 
matching chart in plain envelope you’ll be 
overlooking one of the biggest opportunities of 
your life. Do this now! This very moment drop 
a postcard in mailbox with your name and age. 
Blair Club, 4554-AS Broadway, Chicago 40, 111. 


BE LONELY no more! Open Destiny’s Door! 
50p brings Cupid’s Destiny. World’s Greatest 
Social Publication, including nationwide names, 
addresses; either sex. Captivating descriptions! 
Sparkling pictures— widows, widowers, bachelors, 
beautiful girls, desiring early marriage. (Year 
bi-monthly, $2.00). Mention your age. Destiny 
League, Aberdeen 14, Washington. 


LONELY. Companionship, romance, marriage 
may be just around the corner. Let America’s 
friendly club find you stimulating correspondents 
of the opposite sex. Over 200 persons married 
each month in 1948. Sealed particulars Free. 
Write Diamond Circle, Dept. 25, P. O. Box 1203, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


LONESOME AND BLUE? America's finest and 
largest club for personalized selective intro- 
ductions offers unlimited opportunities to meet 
refined, lonely ladies and gentlemen. Write today 
for over forty actual photos and details, no obli- 
gation. Please mention age and enclose 100 re- 
turn postage. Hollywood “400” Club, P. O. Box 
2349-AS, Hollywood, California. 


LONESOME CLUB: Particulars for stamp. Con- 
fidential. Most reliable. Hundreds to select from. 
Many with means. Fred Morrison, D-3053 West 
Holden Street, Seattle 6, Washington. 


SOUTH AMERICAN, Central American, Mexican, 
Cuban, Puerto Rican ladies and gentlemen 
wish to correspond with single people in the 
United States. Please state age. Club Pan 
America. Box 8564, Houston 9. Texas. 


IF YOU are lonely and want a lovable, congenial 
sweetheart or lifemate, write rne at once. All 
letters held strictly confidential. Elaine Evans, 
E.S.P. Box 3103, Madison, Wis. 


LONELY? Write for free photos, descriptions 
and Guaranteed Membership Plan. Christian 
Friendship Society, P. O. Box 590- Y. North 
Hollywood, California. 


ROMANTIC MAGAZINE — Photos. Descriptions, 

Addresses. Correspond. Fun-Marriage, some rich. 
Copy 50c. Cupid's Magazine. A-620 14th Street 
' F . D uyallup. Washington. 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like to hear from 
pen pals all over Alaska. H. Murrey, Box 426. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


WHY BE LONELY? Correspond with Ladies and 
Gentlemen everywhere. 16 pages of picture> 
and descriptions, 10 cents; with addresses, 50 
cents, Maurice Wilhelm, Box 1365-AS, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. 


LONESOME? Join my club. Confidential intro- 
ductions. Reliable. Established 1924. Free partic- 
ulars, photos, descriptions; sealed. Lois Reeder. 
Box 549-B, Palestine, Texas. 


LONESOME? Join reliable club, established 1909. 
Write for free information and description of 
members. Sealed. Exchange Company, 3827-24 
Mam, Kansas City, Missouri. 


LONELY HEARTS: Let us help you meet nice 
people near you seeking congenial mates. Many 
with means. Forty-three years dependable, con- 
fidential service, proven results. Photos, descrip- 
tions free. Standard Club, Box 207. Dept 22, 
Grays Lake, Illinois. 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE with names, ad- 
dresses, descriptions and pictures. Lonely people 
wishing correspondence. 250. Year $1.00. Cupid’s 
Magazine, Dept. AP, Box 171, McKenzie, Tenn. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, for married couples. 
Two colors, suitable for framing. Dollar, Cas- 
well, 1013, Altoona, Penna. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

ALL YOURS for only $5. Ten salon 8x10 original 
prints of Alaska Photo Expedition. Perfect for 
framing and handcoloring. These beautiful prints 
to be delivered one month after 10,000-mile ex- 
pedition this summer by three graduate veteran 
photographers from Ohio University. This offer 
J? ully Guaranteed. Excellent references upon 
request. Make checks, cash, money orders pay- 
able to Alaskan Photo Expedition, c/o Stanley 
J. Begam, 17 West Union St., Athens, Ohio, Box 
250. For further information write above address. 

ALASKA’S FINEST Kodachrome 35mm. slides 
500 each. Scenery, Animals, Birds, Native Life. 
Free list of 220 slides. Northern Color Fiim 
Moose Pass, Alaska. 


ALASKA KODACHROME 16mm. silent motion 
pictures. Animals, Birdlife, Scenery. Northern 
Color Film, Moose Pass, Alaska. 


ALASKA, FULL color, kodachrome slides. Au- 
thentic wildlife and flower pictures, Alaska 
mountains and glaciers, Alaska atmosphere. 50? 
each. Free list. Cliff Collins, Cordova, Alaska. 


ALASKA ART. Photographic prints, 35mm. 
Kodachromes of all sections, peoples, activities 
by Machetanz, Alaskan artist- author. Descriptive 
catalog free. Machetanz Productions, Kenton 
unio. 


REAL ESTATE 


SOLD FOR TAXES! California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington amber, grazing, ranch & mining lands. 
25 cents to $3 acre minimum bid. 10 cents (coin.) 
orings circulars and maps. Pacific Lands, Box 
23ou-AS, Hollywood, California. 


ON THE California desert 15 minutes by paved 
road from the capital of winter sunshine, Palm 
Springs, is 16j acres of partly-flat, partly-hill 
land with a superb view of mountains and desert; 
more than 3uu native palms amid their springs 
rim the hills. Subdivision and utilities within a 
quarter-mile. A site for a resort hotel, sani- 
tarium, dude ranch or private estate Total 
price $28,000. Terms. W. R. Hillery, Realtor, Box 
66, Cathedral City, Calif. 


TRAPPERS SUPPLIES 


THOMPSON STEEL Snares. No. O for Rabbit. 
Muskrat, Mink, Skunk, $3.45 dozen. No. 1-xx! 
Fox, $5.20 dozen. No. 1-S (swiveled), $5.20 dozen 
No. 2 -xx, Beaver, Otter, $6.00 dozen. No. 2-S, 
Special swiveled Beaver snare, $6.00 dozen. No 
3-xx, Coyote, $7.25 dozen. No. 35 (special 8-foot 
Coyote $8.50 dozen. No 4-xx, Cougar, small 
Bear, $1.60 eaen. No. 5-xx, special Timber Wolf, 
$1.90 each. No. 6-xx. Grizzly, etc., $3.50 each. All 
Postpaid. Raymond Thompson Company, AS, 
S7vu Aurora Avenue, Seattle 3, Washington. 


TRAPS, SNARES, lures, guns, etc. Complete 
trapping, hunting equipment. Catalog. Howe Fur 
Company, Box AS, Coopers Mills. Maine. 



HANDMADE ESKIMO DOLLS 


ALASKA 6IFTS 

and Nomms 

■ . . for any occasion, 4'or yourself or others. These items of variety, 
distinction and unusual charm, plus the many others listed in our 
free circular, range from fine souvenirs to true collector’s items. We 
guarantee satisfaction! 


Our Eskimo and Indian handmade dolls are excel- 
lent collectors’ items or unusual gifts for children. 
Eskimo dolls have carved ivory faces and are auth- 
entically dressed in fur parkas and mukluks. Price 
$14 each. Indian-made dolls of buckskin and fur. 
Price, $2.00, $3.00 and $4.00 for sizes 7 inches, 8 V 2 
inches and 9 inches respectively. 


COMPACTS 


Our Alaska compacts and cigarette cases in a variety 
of colors and designs make unusually attractive 
gifts. Gleaming gold with outstanding Thunderbird 
totem studded with tiny jewels, $2.50. Matching 
cigarette case, $2.50. Large round compact with 
hand -painted Alaska scenes, $4.50. Gold cigarette 
case with hand-painted husky design, $3.50. 


PICTURES AND TRAYS 


Unusual and beautiful gifts are our pictures and 
trays of pressed wildflowers. The flowers are pressed 
so that they retain their natural colors; artistically 
arranged on backgrounds of red, maroon, blue or 
green velvet. Pictures, 5”x7”, $3.50; larger sizes, 

$4.25, $4.50, $8.50. Trays 9”xl7”, $12.00, $16.00, $18.00. 
Also wooden sandwich trays painted with Eskimo, 
husky or brown bear design; 14”, $5.00; 17”, $6.50. 



ALASKA MAP TABLECLOTHS 
AND 

HAND WOVEN BASKETS 


PLAYING CARDS 

A deck of Alaska playing 
cards makes an excellent 
souvenir. We have them 
in Alaska designs. One, 
with Alaska flag, prospec- 
tor, Alaska’s flower (the 
forget-me-not), stream and 
mountain, is particularly at- 
tractive in its five colors. 

One bridge-sized deck $1.25 

Two bridge-sized decks..$2.25 


KNIVES 


A most- appreciated gift for 
a man is a hunting knife 
with hand-etched handle in 
Alaska scenes. Blade of 
Western steel. Each knife 
in fancy leather sheath. 6 12- 
inch knife, $4.25; 8-inch, 
$5.50; 9-inch, $6.95. Pocket 
knives, etched handles, 
$3.75, $4.50 and $6.00. 



TOTEM POLES 

Perhaps the most typically Alaskan gifts of all 
are our genuine Indian-made totem poles. In sizes 
of 2V 2 , 3V2, 4, 5, and 8 inches; priced at 500, 

$1.20, $1.50 and $3.00 respectively. 


JEWELRY 

Rings and earrings set with 
black diamonds are gifts 
many women treasure. Ear- 
rings, $10.20, tax included. 
Sterling silver rings, with 
single stone, $6.00, $7.20. 

Large intaglio engraved 
stone with many marca- 
sites around it, $18.00 

HEAD OR NECK 
SCARVES 


CHINA WITH ALASKA 
DESIGN 


Give these beautiful plates — colors maroon or blue 
with bear or husky design against Alaska back- 
ground on high-quality pottery. Packed and 

mailed anywhere, insured, $2.50 each. Also cups 
and saucers with Mount McKinley design, $3.75; 
Alaska flag with forget-me-nots, $2.75. Alaska husky 
gold design plates, 10”, $2.00. 


NAPKIN HOLDERS 


She will love one of our 
Alaska-design scarves in 6 
pastel shades (pink or 
peach) for $1.00. We also 
have scarves of spun rayon 
with all-over Alaska design, 
$1.50; rayon with map de- 
sign, $1.5o. Extra-large rayon 
with all-over Alaska design, 
cnoice of cerise, yellow or 
green predominating, $3.00. 
Large real-silk totem-de- 
sign scarf, $3.95. 


Our wooden napkin holders, handpainted with Alas- 
ka seal or bear design on blue or natural wood 
background, make attractive and inexpensive gifts 
for only $1.00 


MOCCASINS 

We have a wide variety of moccasins hand-made 
by Southeastern Alaska Indians. White and tan in 
caribou, deerskin and moose. Also in mottled hair 
seal. Fur trimmed, gaily beaded. 

Infants’ sizes $4.00 

Children’s Sizes to 10 $3.75 to $6.00 

Adults* Sizes, 4 to 12 $7.00 to $9.00 


These gay Alaska map tablecloths, 54” square, have 
colorful Alaska motifs. Available in either white 
Indian-head or crash. Price, $4.00, postpaid. 

Baskets and trays woven by native handicrafters 
make unusual, useful and attractive gifts. Two 
types available. Sturdy grass baskets and trays 
with colorful designs hand woven by Nunivak Is- 
land Aleuts — trays, $3.50; Baskets, $4.00, $5.00, and 
$10.00. Cedar baric and grass (shown above in center) 
woven by Southeastern Alaska Indians. $3.00, $4.00 
and $5.00. 


TOTEM 

CHOCOLATES 


Alaska-made Totem choc- 
olates make interesting and 
delicious gifts. We’ll mail 
them in attractive gift pack- 
ages. One-pound box of 
Alaska nuggets, assorted, 
S2.25. Two-pound box, $4.50, 
postpaid. 



ALASKA SPECIALTIES CO. box si, mchikan 
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